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The New Harvard Medical School ——— 


Partial View of the $5,000,000 Buildings on Longwood Ave ¥ 
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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 























WAMPANOA AG_C AMP. SUMMER CAMP FOR 
Boys at Lake Phillip, Sandown, N..§t w 
buildings. pe Ret parties, fishing, swimming; 
tutoring. M. BREWSTER, SANDOWN, N. H. 


Williston Seminary, Academy for Boys. 





Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Bield. mile gad Lao 
trac k. 66th year. JOSEPH AW YER, cipal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY aaioEnT, 
WORCESTER, a oo a eae in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinto LL. D., Springfield, Visito: 
A busy, working se hool, fitting its students for lead- 
ing places in collegiate, profession: al or business life. 

Character prime requisite. Address, 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the 
small, New building with gymnasium and swimming 
bath. Past year, 69 pupils, 10 teachers. Zhe Secretary. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
73d year. An ideal location. Re Neds | fit for college or | 
business life. Music a specialty ighest moral and 
spiritual training. $200 per year. Send for catalogue. 
REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


VERMONT ACADEMY ‘°F Boys) 


Nine modern buildings and excellent is equipment. New 
laboratories, gymnasium, athletic School life 
is unusui ally, earnest and attractive. College prepara- 
tory, scientific, music and art courses, Terms moderate 
Address JOHN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. | 


The Cambridge School of Nursing, | 


Incorporated by, leading edue ators. Nine mont 
preparatory and three years’ training in all cenert- 
Term opens October Ist. 

Apply to the Prineipal 
ve., Cambridge, Mass. 


























ments of Nursing. 
months’ vacation annually 
1000 Massac husetts 


The School of Agriculture 
and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 


Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. For 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica ‘Plain, Mass. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summe r courses in Gy mnastic 8. Catalogues sent on request. 


University | of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, Chemistry, Pharmac y, Agriculture, 
Law. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
Geo.EmoryFellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanie Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 


tifie School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. 1. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DADRA ALAA PRA AAA AAA AAA D 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ¢ 


Worcester, Mass. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers 
for public schools. Unsurpassed facilities for 
practice-teaching in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, June 28th and 

2th. For catalogue and circular giving full 
H. RUSSELL, Principal. 














about $2004 year. 








information, address E. 
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38th Year begins September 27th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, ete. » may be had on 
application to 

DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
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TILTON 












For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training in all studies preparatory for college or for 
business life. Muasic, Elocution. Beautifully 
located amid the foot- ‘hilisof the White Mountains, 
the school has all the natural advantages of high 
elevation, pure air and water. New $30,000 gymna- 
sium will contain shower baths. bowling alleys, 
baseball cage and swimmin pool. Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. A large and 
increasing endowment keeps the rates unusually 
low. For catalogue and booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 














FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 









Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland omes 





15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


- ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER 


‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS,_ oH 

















‘New England and Other Matters. 


he future educational center of Boston will 
doubtless be the Fenway region. A few 
| years hence there will be grouped, within a 
radius of a half-mile, the Latin and Normal 
| School buildings of Boston, Simmons College, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston Medical 
Library, the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
| Tufts Medical School, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and other institutions de- 
voted to the arts and sciences; and dominating | 
| the group, as a landscape architect might view 
the scene, will be the buildings of the Harvard | 
Medical School on Longwood Avenue, the most 
extensive and costly ‘‘plant’’ ever devoted to 
the study of medicine. 

It had been hoped to dedicate the buildings | 
of the school this month, during the annual 
meeting of the American Medical Association, 
and although that was found to be impossible, 
| they were opened for inspection, and the grounds 
| were used for some social activities. The cover- 
page pictures, from original photographs, show | 
» | the Administration Building and a general view 
° | of the other structures. ‘logether they form 
| three sides of a hollow square. All are of 
white Vermont marble, and in design they 
| conform to a severe classic model. ‘The group | 
cost about five million dollars, and the enter- | 
prise became possible when Mr. John Pierpont 
Morgan volunteered to bear the cost of three of 
| the buildings. 

The new school, its purposes and spirit, 
represent a growth dating from 1782. In that 
year the Harvard Medical School was founded 
through the instrumentality of Dr. John 
| Warren, a surgeon of the Revolution and brother 
to Gen. Joseph Warren, the hero of Bunker 
Hill. In 1882 the centennial anniversary of 
the founding was celebrated by laying the 
corner-stone of a new building for the school at 
the corner of Boylston and Exeter streets. It 
was then supposed that the university was 
| planning for the needs of forty years at least. 
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1ybody may have a vacation, on the terms 
proposed by a Maine business man, who 
announces that he is ‘‘done’’ with extortionate 
hotel-keepers, and means to take no more 
chances of leaky camps and inconvenient cot- 
tages. ‘‘I shall simply move from one part of 
the house to another,’’ he says. ‘‘By changing 
my room I shall secure the rest and change I 
need, and at the same time I shall continue to 
enjoy the comforts of home.’’ Not to disparage 
the summer resorts or the persons who cater to 
acation visitors,—charming places, delightful 
people, many of them, as everybody knows,— 
there may be something in the Maine man’s 
idea, at least for those who find themselves 
unable to get away. e 


he important part foreign markets play in 

keeping home shops busy and prosperous is 
suggested by a statement made by a New Eng- | 
land shoe manufacturer, not one of the largest, 
apropos of a traveller’s discovery of his ad- 
vertising cards in the electric cars that run in 
the city of Manila. His shoes, says the manu- 
| facturer, are now regularly sold in Great Britain 
}and Ireland, South Africa, South America, 
| Australia, Egypt and Mexico. That they are 
| popular in Canada is taken as a matter of 
course. This state of things is not only pleasing 
| to local, state and national pride, but has an 
important bearing on the number of days in the 
year that that manufacturer runs his shops and 
the number of hands he is able to employ. 


& 





dmirers of ‘‘Old Put,’’ otherwise Gen. Israel | 
Putnam, would have liked to be present in | 
| Greenwich, Connecticut, the other day, when 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
formally took over the Putnam cottage, now | 
the property of the local chapter. But could 
the town have contained them all? Surely they 
would agree that the house merits preservation. 
Records show that it was standing in 1729, and 
it is thought to be two hundred years old. In 
early days it was used as an inn. For a time 
in 1779 it was Putnam’s headquarters, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that he was an 
inmate of it on the morning of February 26th, 
when he made his dramatic escape from a party 
of Tryon’s soldiers by riding down the pre- 
cipitous bluff now known as ‘‘Put’s Hill.’’ 


& 


| Neves trolley-car, carelessly driven, had 
struck a small boy. Happily, the fender 
**secooped’”’ him from the pavement, and when 
the passengers who had closed their eyes to | 
shut out a catastrophe regained courage to open 
them, they saw the little fellow sitting with his 
back against the dasher, and heard him mutter, 
in a tremulous, bewildered tone, ‘‘Say, didn’t 
I do that fine?’’ One observer recalls the inci- 
| dent, or rather the remark, whenever, as re- 
| cently in Hartford, Connecticut, an accident is 
averted by pluck and presence of mind. In 
this instance, a young woman riding a bicycle 
was run down by an automobile. Ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred would have collapsed | 
at the first shock and permitted themselves to 
be thrown under the wheels;: but this girl 
grasped the hood of the automobile, and al- | 
| though dragged a number of feet before the | 
| motor could be stopped, continued to cling to | 


| it, thus averting serious if not fatal injury. 











THE MURRAY “HILL, 


Lox Y, Murray Isle (1,000 Islands), New York. 
Best shaded and best Family Hotel on the 8t. Lawrence. 


HALF RATES FOR CHILDREN AND MAIDs. 





~ Att FICURES, 


Mailed Postage Paid. 


8 & 8A Winter St., Boston. 


$1.00 UP. 


 enenaeer’ s Corset Store, 
aa-SEND FOR CATALOGUE.-@& 





FROM THE FAMOUS Ta 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

] it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 
Satigfac tion guaranteed or money 
refundec Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR’ H HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 































IEPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


the guests all remember the oc- 

casion with pleasure. 

We mail ten tablets to make ten 
quarts, post-paid, for ten cents. 

Your Grocer Sells Junket Tablets. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
P. O. Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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= as good as they can possibly be 
made—in a package not so expensive 
as to detract from quality of the goods. We 
sell first delicious chocolates—not boxes. 


For Sale by the Fine Trade. 


Wanibe (daher 


Incorporated. 





IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or on re use, 
quickly — never discolors p. Very & 
strong — corners will not curl, 
bottle now sold for 5e.( by maii,10c.) In fea PAGE’ 5 
bulk for large a on 
PACE’ 
2 oz. size retails = 
i PACE’S C E- 
Ay 12c., bot.or ts RUssti ie by 
co., 148 Essex Avenue, Gloucester. Mass. 


, carton work, etc. 
1 yale E 















Ice Cream 


Crowns the Feast 


providing the flavor and 
consistency are pleasing. 


JUNKET 


TABLETS 


make the ice cream of such 
a delightfully smooth and 
velvety body, and of such 
exquisitely delicious taste, that 





































The name 
“ FLORENCE" 
on an Oil Stove 
means BEST. 


or Off 








The Florence Automatic Wickless, Valveless, Blue-Flame Oil Cooking 
Stove burns ordinary kerosene oil—works on a new principle—you 
regulate the flame by a turn of the lever, as shown by the above cut, 
so that the heat is always under absolute control—always ready, con- 
venient and economical—no clogging or leaky valves, no troublesome 
wick, hence no smoke, no kitchen full of soot. 


Oil Stove 


is constructed on scientific principles and possesses a wider range of use- 


fulness than any other oil stove made. 


wee 


vy 
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Florence Automatic Oil 
Stoves are sold by 
dealers generally. 
If your dealer 
does not sell them 
send for our illus- 
trated catalogue, 
which gives full 
description, or 
come and see our 
daily demonstra- 
tion of cooking 
on these Florence 
Automatic Oil 
Stovesatourstore. 


Central Oil and 


Gas Stove Co., 
17 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


= 
SI 


Factory at Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of the c aed en 
Florence Oil Ste 
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the tangle of brush that lined 
the road an old house much dilap- 





ENS Vo I hear any more?”’ 
The glib-tongued auctioneer 
paused with hammer upraised. 
‘*Three—times and sold!’’ 

Edward Knox, the cattle- 
buyer, elbowed his way through 
the little crowd and 
nodded to his assistants. 

‘*That makes out my 
number, boys,’’ he said, 
‘*Drive her out into that 
corner with the rest, and 
we'll be off. We must 
make six miles to-night. 
Lively now!’”’ 

A slender boy of thir- 
teen, who had been 
watching the sale with 
much intentness, turned 
toward the live stock. 
As his eyes rested upon 
the large, sturdily built 
three - year - old heifer, 
the cattle-buyer’s latest 
purchase, he gave an 
abrupt start and pulled 
the sleeve of his com- 
panion, a boy a year or 
two older than himself 
and plainly his brother. 

**Look, Tom, look!’’ 
he cried, excitedly. 
**See, they’ve sold 
Brockle Face!’? 

‘‘Of course they 
have,’’ said the older 
boy. ‘‘She brought a 
good price, too. They’ll 
need the money. Why 
shouldn’t they sell 
her ?”? 

‘*But, Tom, it’s— 
Brockle Face. Billy 
said ms 

‘*Come, boys, the 
sale’s over!’’ interrupt- 
ed a man with a shrewd 
and rather stern face. 
‘*Look alive now if 
you’re going along with me. That’s my rig by 
the gate. What’s the matter, Sammie?’ He 
looked sharply, but not unkindly, at the smaller 
lad. 


‘*They’ve sold her,’’ said the boy, with a | 


little catch in his breath. He pointed to the 
cattle now filing from the farmyard. 

‘‘What? Oh, the heifer? Yes, Knox got 
her. She was a kind of cosset with you boys, 
wasn’t she? Well, I dare say she’ll find a good 
home somewhere. That little trunk belong to 
you and Tom? Fetch it along, then!’’ 

The cattle-buyer shouted directions, and the 
little herd moved slowly out from the familiar 
yard and along the highway. As the animals 
passed the spring-house near the woods, still 
moving reluctantly, the heifer turned her 
quaintly marked ‘‘brockle’’ face toward the snug 
farm-buildings and bellowed plaintively. Then 
the herd passed on out of sight behind the 
woods. From his place in the rear of his uncle’s 
long sleigh the younger boy had watched her. 

“It was Brockle’s good-by,’’ he thought. 

The auction had been John Barclay’s closing- 
out sale. For a number of years, owing to ill 
fortune of one kind or another, he had been 
slowly running behind. A favorable opportunity 
at last presented itself in one of the Southern 
States, and he had resolved to sell out and move. 

For several years, since the death of the boys’ 
parents, he had provided a home for his two 
nephews, Thomas and Samuel Delaven. It had 
not seemed necessary or best to take the two 
boys South with him. His well-to-do brother 

Xichard had offered them a home at his large 
farm a mile or so farther up Clearwater Creek. 

Thomas Delaven, the elder of the two boys, 
was a sturdy youngster, already developing 
many of the shrewd qualities that characterized 
his Uncle Richard. 

Samuel Delaven was as unlike his brother as 
possible. But notwithstanding his slender figure 
and pale face, he was healthy enough, although 
given somewhat to fits of abstraction. John 
Barclay had understood and liked the boy, but 
Samuel was not the favorite of his hard-headed 
Uncle Richard. 








Once beyond the boundaries of the John | 


Barclay farm, the boy’s thoughts grew busy. 
No place had ever seemed so much like home. 
He had had good times there—he and his cousin 
Billy—and Brockle Face. 

He and Billy had raised the heifer from a 
tiny calf. She had been a loyal comrade. She 
would follow like a dog; and at any time she 
would leave the herd and come at a certain 
sharp whistle. 














idated, yet plainly the abode of 
human beings. 

Near the house stood another 
rickety building—an apology for 
a stable—propped up with poles. 
Back of this was a little fenced-in 
of ground, on 
which still remained a 
few scattered ‘‘stooks’’ 
of corn, several of them 
torn down and trampled 
underfoot. 

The shouts continued, 
and he now saw the 
cause. A big, red-faced 
man was chasing an 
anima! round the little 
enclosure, beating it un- 
mercifully with a huge 
ox-goad. 

‘Take that, ye dhirty 
baste! And that! Sure, 
it’s new thricks I’ll be 
after l’arnin’ ye the day ! 
Get out wid ye!’’ 

Half-crazed with pain 
and fear, the animal— 
Sam now saw it was a 
gaunt, half-starved cow, 
tied head and foot with 
a short piece of cord- 


piece 


broke through the old 
fence at last and zig- 


zagged painfully out into 
the bush. The owner, 
plainly half~irunk, fol- 
lowed for some distance 
with blows and curses. 
Boiling with sudden 
wrath, Sam was on the 
point of shouting a pro- 
test, when the cow, freed 
from her tormentor at 
last, stopped and turned 
toward him, At sight of 
the quaint brockle face 
he gave a start; then he 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THE PACE WAS TELLING ON THE PLUCKY COW 


be at the sale. 


back wistfully toward the wood road. 
But Tom, on the front seat with his uncle, | 


And they had sold Brockle Face! | cut over ; 
Sam Delaven stood up in the sleigh and looked | lot of fence-posts, 


that the boy had got together a fine | was hard to believe that the 
some railroad-ties, and a/ prominent ribs and staring coat could belong 


looked again sharply and 
eagerly at the cow. It 
bony frame, the 


| quantity of other stuff which he was disposing | a the sleek, well-fed pet that had been the ever 


was eagerly discussing the possibilities of the | 


big two-hundred-acre farm on the Clearwater, 
and his uncle was listening, well pleased. 

It was a busy, bustling, but tidy and well- 
kept place—that big farm on the sheltered creek ; 
and the boys were promptly required to take a 
share in the work. Richard Barclay believed 
in giving them a fair and equal chance. He 
had early pronounced Samuel an ‘‘odd’’ boy. 

It was true that Sam took scant interest in 


the business of the big farm, yet he had ideas. Falls, twenty miles away. 
In one way or another he had managed to pick | a seemingly slight illness had suddenly taken | of starting back on foot. 


up a smattering of electricity, and it was not | 
long before the study took a great hold upon 
him. In his own little ‘‘den’’ in the workshop 
he soon had a number of batteries and various 
contrivances, which his uncle regarded with 
scant favor, declaring he had never had much 
use for ‘‘contraptions’’ himself. 

Four years passed quickly enough at the 
Clearwater farm. Richard Barclay continued 
to prosper, and as his nephews grew toward 
manhood, he often told himself that he must 
give the boys a better chance than the home 
schools afforded. 
a good business college—if they deserved it. 
To ascertain their merits he took, as usual, 
own original way. 

One evening he drew from his pocket a roll of 
bills, which he divided into two equal amounts. 

**Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to see if you really 
have business abilities that it will pay to develop. 
Here are twenty-five dollars for each of you. 
Invest it in any way you like, but without a 
word of adyice from any person. Turn this 
money over and bring the result to me. If the 
result shows even fair ability, I’ll give you 
a full course in a good business college. If it 
doesn’t, you’ll not go—understand ?’’ 

He handed over the bills with his own peculiar 
smile, and added, ‘‘If you fool this money 
away, all right—I can stand it. But I don’t 
think you will. I think you’ll win this chance 
—one of you, at least.’’ 

The boys took the money with sudden ela- 


his | 





He resolved to send them to | 





of to great advantage. 


ready comrade of himself and Billy Barclay a 


‘*Tom will make expenses and double his | few years before, the pet that he had seen sold 


money easily enough,’’ he said, with a satisfied at the Barclay auction. 


smile, and wondered curiously toward what re- 
sult the ‘‘odd’’ boy’s peculiar ways would lead. 


But events soon occurred which filled him | 
with alarm, and drove all thoughts of the boys | came forward alertly and her head came up as 


and their prospects completely from his mind. 

A short time before, his wife, a slender, 
cate woman, 
visit with her sister, who lived at Turner’s 
While she was there 
Richard 


an alarming turn. Barclay hastened 


to join his wife, and for some days the large | sional squirrel. 


farmhouse on the Clearwater seemed a very 
silent, empty place. 
Samuel Delaven, to whom gentle, 
Aunt Helen had been almost a mother. 

The anxious days lengthened; but finally 
brighter news came from Turner’s Falls. 
was a partial recovery, an improvement which, 


| far as the 
deli- | 
had gone to make a long-deferred | 


But in a moment he 
knew that it was so. 

Instinetively he blew a shrill whistle upon 
his fingers. At its repetition the animal’s ears . 


cord would allow. He could see 
that the cord had chafed the leg until it was 
sore and bleeding. 

Sam Delaven ate but little of the early dinner 
that day, and directly announced his intention 
No one was surprised, 
for he had a light rifle, and there was an occa- 
With his mind fully made up, 


| he went straight to the tumble-down house of 


It was particularly so to | the 
low-voiced | tongued and voluble. 


There | b’y that’s enterprisin’. 


Irishman. He found that worthy glib- 


‘*Sure, I’ll sell ye the cow if you’ve got the 
price, for it’s Timmy MecNeff that loikes the 


‘‘What is your price, Mr. McNeff?’’ asked 


however, did not progress to the physician’s Sam, not overpleased at the man’s fulsome tone. 


liking. There was a large family, and the in- 
evitable noise and confusion disturbed the 
invalid, who grew homesick. Her longing soon 
became intense, and one day the physician 
abruptly advised Richard Barclay to take his 
wife home on the first warm, pleasant day. 
He believed this to be the one chance for re- 
covery. 

It was now November, and for a number of 
days the weather was cold. At last there came 
a morning fair and pleasant, with every indi- 
cation that Indian summer was at hand. 

Early in the morning a telegram was brought 
to the Clearwater farm, ordering the best farm 
team harnessed to the low, 
to proceed to Turner’s Falls. Sam 
prepared to answer the sudden call. 

Red Ned and Black Tom, the road team, had 
already been fed and cared for, and Sam was 
soon on the road with the low wagon, the back 
seat piled high with robes and wraps. 

There had been some heavy autumn rains, 


j}and the roads were not in the best condition, 


two-seated wagon | 
| 
Delaven | 


| tion—Thomas, because he believed it opened | but in less than two hours Sam was descending | 
the way to what he had long desired—that | the long slope of Five-Milé Hill with two-thirds 


business course; Samuel, because he believed |of his journey behind him. 
he could make the opportunity a stepping-stone | marked a lonely, 
| practically uninhabited for miles. 


to something that lay close to his heart. 


Two weeks later Richard Barclay learned 


that Tom had bought of a lumber company a| of civilization, he suddenly 
But Billy had not been able to | small wood-lot which the company had lately | 


| 


Five-Mile Hill 
desolate stretch of country, 


As Sam was once more entering the confines 
heard a series of 
vociferous shouts, and presently descried through 


‘‘Sure, if I say thirty dollars now it’]] barely 
be clanein’ me skirts I’ll be.’’ 

Sam’s heart sank. He looked at the crazy 
old stable where the cow was now fastened. 
She might almost as well be shelterless through 
the cold Northern winter so near at hand. And 
the cow was Brockle Face! 

His hand went suddenly into his pocket, to 
come out quickly with the little roll of bills that 
his uncle had given him. 

‘*Here’s twenty-five dollars, Mr. McNeff— 
it’s all I’ve got. But if you’ll give me a piece 
of rope to lead her by, I’ll give you this for 
the cow.’’ 

Absorbed in his thoughts, the boy did not 
notice the leer that the man threw to the frows) 
woman who stood in the doorway. 

‘**Well, well, it’s losin’ shamefully I’l) be, 
goodness knows, but if there’s a man in the 
counthry that loikes to discourage a b’y that’s 


entherprisin’, sure it’s not Timmy MeNeff. 
Give us the money, lad. Sure, ye’ve bought 


the foine baste entirely.’’ 

With a little sigh of satisfaction, Sam led his 
newly acquired property out into the highway 
and away from the forlorn premises. His heart 
swelled with pity as he noticed the hard condi- 
tion of the cow, and the many signs of abuse 
to which she had been subjected. 

It was not until he had reached the foot oi 
Five-Mile Hill, and heard behind him the sound 
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of wheels, that the full significance of his action | woods. And the Clearwater valley and home | strolls out, as he often does, to the sheltered 


and the light in which his uncle would be sure 
to regard it, dawned upon him. He was sure 
he had paid more than the market value for 
the animal. Somehow he had never known 
how to ‘‘bargain’’ and foree down a price. 
Long before Red Ned and Black Tom overtook 
him he knew that he had forfeited his chance 
—that it would still be his lot to stay on the 
farm. But deep in his heart he knew he would 
do it again! 

‘*Well, Sammie?’’ The team had stopped as 
it came abreast of the boy and cow. 

**Yes, sir.’? The boy lifted a flushed face 
to the coldly critical one above him. 


‘*Going into the sausage business, Sammie??? | 


Sam needed no further confirmation of his 
fears. His uncle’s tone was sufficient. 

‘*It?’s—Brockle Face,’’ he said, slowly, his 
hand unconsciously tightening on the rope. 

“‘I believe it is John’s heifer.’’ Richard 
Barclay glanced sharply at the cow. ‘‘ Let me 
see. You boys used to fuss with her some, I 
believe. What did you pay, Sammie?’’ 

‘“'Twenty-five dollars,’’ said Sam, faintly. 

There was a moment of silence. 

‘‘What .is it, Richard?’’ came in low tones 
from the carriage. 

‘‘Nothing, Helen. Sammie has bought the 
cow Jack was telling about—I’m sure it’s the 
same. Jack said the cow was an ordinary 
‘bologna,’ worth about five dollars, but that 
he had made up his mind to give MeNeff his 
price—eight dollars—to save the 
animal further abuse. Jump in, 
Sammie. You can ride to the top 
of the hill.’’ 

Richard Barclay never scolded. 
But the boy felt that between 
himself and his uncle there was 
indeed a great gulf fixed. 

Five-Mile was a tiresome hill 
to ascend. It seemed to Sam that 
their progress was unusually 
slow. The sun, too, no longer 
shone brightly. Occasionally 
there was a wave of damp, chilly 
air. 

Barclay urged his team along, 
watching it uneasily. Half-way 
up the hill, he drew the horses 
to a stop with a dismayed excla- 
mation. The strong and usually 
eager off horse was lagging 
behind and perspiring profusely. 
A mile farther on the animal 
stopped. He could go no far- 
ther. His usually sleek coat was 
dripping wet, and he staggered 
blindly. 

‘It’s ecolic—the worst form,’’ 
Richard Barclay said, after a 
quick examination. ‘*We have no 
remedies, and he won’t live till 
night. Jack’s boys must have fed 
new corn. Quick, Sam!- Off with 
the harness !’’ 

‘They had hardly freed the ani- 
mal from the carriage when he 
sank by the roadside with a 
groan. 

Then, for the first time in his 
life, Sam saw his uncle’s face 
white and drawn with utter dis- 
may. Richard Barclay looked at 
the now lowering clouds, at the 
empty place by the pole, and 
then at the silent, patient figure in the carriage. 
They were miles from home and help. 

Black Tom never would work alone on a 
pole ; the constant whipping motion would make 
him frantic. And there must be no accidents 
now! Exposure in a storm—yes, those were 
the doctor’s words—would doubtless lead to the 
gravest results. 

**I believe Brockle Face can do it, Uncle 
Richard. ’’ 

‘Do what, boy? Do what?’’ 

‘*Take Ned’s place on the pole. Billy and 
I used to drive her. She’s poor, I know, but 
she was always wiry; and she hasn’t rustled 
in the brush for nothing! She hasn’t forgotten 
her old tricks, either. I tried her with some of 
them. Let me try her, Uncle Richard.’’ 

Sudden hope flashed into Barclay’s face. 
**Bring her along,’’ he said. 

Quietly at Sam’s bidding the cow took her 
place at the pole. Quick hands adjusted the 
harness. 

**Let me drive,’’ said Sam. 

There was a peculiar chirrup to the cow and 
a word to Black Tom; then the strange team 
started, the cow setting the pace—a brisk walk. 
Barclay watched a moment with new hope in 
his face. Then he stepped behind with the 
rifle, and all knew that big, handsome Red 
Ned was done with his misery. 


Black Tom tossed his handsome head resent- | 
fully as he eyed his new mate, yet kept to his | 


own side of the road. Sam leaned forward and 
talked to the cow in the old familiar way that 
came back to him with surprising readiness, 
and his uncle, striding by the side of the carriage, 
looked at the darkening sky anxiously, and then 
at the boy with rising hope. 

They reached the top of Five-Mile Hill at last, 
and passed mile after mile of rough, undulating 
country, the cow holding to her gait—a kind of 
jog-trot. Occasionally a drop of rain plashed 
down, and the wind began to moan in the 
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| and neighbors were three miles away! 
Could they do it? 
was telling on the plucky cow. Her sides were 
heaving and her gaunt frame showed the strain 

| of excessive effort. : 


Sam was now running beside the animal, with | 
|his arm round her neck, and not a word was | 


said except as he coaxed his strange team along. 

Black Tom’s sleek coat was not free from 
| foam when he reached the farmhouse. The 
brockle-faced cow could hardly stand, although 
|to the last she had clung to her persistent 
| gait. 

‘‘You may put your cow in the ell stable, 
Sammie,’’? Richard Barclay said, as he took 
his wife in his arms and carried her up the 
porch steps. In her own cozy room a fire 
was snapping cheerily. 
white, yet there was now a bit of color in her 
cheeks. 

**O Dick! It’s pleasant here—and it’s home!’’ 
she said, with a glad little smile. And the 


medicine at last. 

Five minutes later a wall of rain and sleet 
swept up the valley; and in the distance Five- 
Mile Hill loomed white and ghostly in the storm. 


Thomas Delaven had been in the business 





DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS. 


IT SEEMED THAT !T WOULD NEVER RIGHT AGAIN. 


letters had already reached his brother, who 
| still followed the old routine on the farm. 

His uncle’s decision had been precisely as the 
| younger brother had expected. He knew that 
|in a business sense he had been sadly over- 
reached in his bargaining for the cow, and that 
| the service that the animal had so unexpectedly 
| rendered would not be allowed a feather’s weight 
| in that decision. 

But the farm seemed more distasteful than 
| ever to the boy, and whenever it was possible 
| he shut himself up in his den in the old work- 
| shop, with his treasured appliances. There, to 
| his surprise, his uncle occasionally joined him. 

**T visited the Willow Vale Electrical Institute 
last week,’’ Richard Barclay announced, one 
evening in December, ‘‘and I must say it is 

| indeed a wonderful place.’’ 

‘What was it like, uncle?’’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell you, Sammie. I couldn’t 
begin to tell you.’? Barclay stopped a moment, 
the old peculiar smile on his face. Then he 
went on, ‘‘No, I couldn’t begin to tell you. 
It occurred to me that you’d better go there and 
see for yourself. I made arrangements for you 
to take the course there—if you care to go. 

| You’re to begin the first of the year, Sammie.’’ 

“O Uncle Dick!’’ 

**That investment of yours, my boy,’’ con- 
tinued Richard Barclay, ‘‘was about the most 
unpromising business proposition I’ve run across 
in a long time. So your aunt and I thought 
you’d better try something else. We’ll take care 
of your cow while you’re gone, Sammie.’’ 

Nearly two years have passed, and Samuel 
Delaven stands high—one of the first in his 
class—at the institute. The summer vacations 


husband knew his wife had found the right | 





The invalid’s face was | 





college, to which his uncle had sent him, for | 
|more than a month, and several enthusiastic! an old one. You’ll have a new one pretty 


All could see that the pace at a certain 


the harbor 








pasture on Clearwater Creek, the pasture where, 
penetrating whistle, a stately 
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brockle-faced cow promptly breaks away from — 
the herd, and comes at the old familiar jog-trot 
to meet him at the pasture bars. 





























HE two boats 

owned down 
the year of the big 
blow were both named the Golden 
Star. One wasa stanch old catboat, 
owned by Capt. Joe Dennis. The 6ther was | 
a little knockabout, owned by the Minnahan | 
boys, Victor and Leroy, sons of the lady who 
had built the large summer residence on Bay 
Point. By rights, two boats in the same harbor 
never ought to have the same name, and Captain 
Joe took it very hard when he heard that the 
Minnahans had given their racer the name his 
boat had borne so long. He said as much to 
Victor Minnahan. 

‘*Ho,’’ said Victor, who had chosen for his 
private signal a yellow star on a white ground, 
and was accustomed to have his own way, 
‘*what difference does it make? Your boat’s 

soon, anyway. Name her some- 
thing different. ’’ 

**She’ll outlast yours, like 
enough,’’ said Captain Joe, 
stoutly. 

That big blow came the last of 
May. The Minnahans had come 
down early to their house, for the 
boys wished to get their boat in 
good order for the midsummer 
races. They did not know a thing 
about boats ; but they were expert 
at inland sports, and did not see | 
why they could not learn to sail a | 
boat ina month. They told Cap- 
tain Joe so, and Captain Joe told 
Captain David and Captain Israel 
so while the three were sitting on 
a log just back of Captain Joe’s 
cottage. If you have rheumatism 
in your knees, there is nothing like 
sitting in the sun. 

‘*Well, they’ll learn a lot of 
things, even if they don’t learn to 
sail a boat,’’ said Captain David. 
‘*But that little new-fangled thing 
doesn’t look very seaworthy to 
me. Doesn’t look as if she’d mind 
her helm well.’’ 

**She’ll mind her helm better 
than the boys mind their mother,’’ 
said Captain Israel. ‘‘When she 
went off to the city this morning 
I heard her telling them not to go 
out till that man came that she’s 
going to have give ’em lessons in 
sailing. But there they be,’’ and 
the three followed with their eyes 
the little white thing far down the 
bay. 

Captain Israel stopped speaking 
as Christabel came round the cor- 
ner of the house. Christabel, left 
alone in the world when a little 
child, had been taken home and cared for by 
Captain Joe, also alone. Nothing seemed more 
fitting or more simple to the shore people, but 
the custom does not always prevail in cities. 
The three hitched along a little, and Christabel 
sat down. 

**Just home from school, Christie?’’ asked 
Captain David. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said the girl. 

‘*Did you have your lessons ?’’ 

**Not all,’’ said Christabel, truthfully. 

‘‘When we were laying at Singapore,’’ said 
Captain Israel, presently, ‘‘and the air had this 
close, hot feel to it, it always came on to 
blow.’’ 

Captain David moved a little, and one of his 
canes went rolling down the bank. 

**T’ll get it,’’ said Christabel, springing up. 

Captain Joe stretched a little, and then re- 
marked that it was about time for him to be | 
getting his boat home. 

‘*Where is she?’’ asked one of the others. 

*‘Over in South Cove,’’ said Captain Joe. | 
**T ran her over on the flats to paint her water- | 
line. Tide’s coming in now. She’ll be afloat | 
soon. ‘Time I was going after her.’’ 

“*T’ll go,’’ said Christabel. 

‘*Take the little dory!’’ called Captain Joe, | 
as she ran down the path to the shore. 

“Te, oe.” ¢ 

The three watched her as she handily untied 
the boat and pushed off, regardless of the heat, 
her young arms pulling sturdily. The dory 
travelled across the bay, straight as an arrow, 
toward the mouth of South Cove. 

They were still watching her, when suddenly 
she dropped her oars and stood upright, waving | 








of the two boys are the events of the season at | her hand urgently and apparently pointing to | 
the farm. Richard Barclay views with justifi- | something behind them. They turned as quickly 
able pride the rapid advances of his older|as rheumatism and kindred ailments would | 


nephew, but it is certain that the younger holds | permit. 


| at least an equal place in his esteem. 


Landward, all was wilting in the 


heat. Seaward everything was flat and motion- | 


| He watches, well pleased, when ‘‘Sammie’’ | less. Overhead the sky was dullish with some | 
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C) eel vapory clouds low in 
ES the western horizon. 
Their eyes swept it 

all. 
‘“‘What’s the signals?’”’ asked 
Captain David, whose eyes were 
failing, as he looked toward the signal-station. 

They were running out two red flags with 
black centers. 

‘*Hurricane signals!’’ cried Captain Israel. 
‘*There’s going to be a blow.’’ 

‘*There’ll be lots of boats caught out,’’ said 
Captain David, steadying himself on both 
canes. ‘‘I’ll be getting down to the wharf.’’ 

‘*They’ll need help at the fishing-boats,’’ said 
Captain Israel, laboriously hastening away. 

Captain Joe was already standing up, with 
both hands to his mouth like a trumpet. ‘‘Chris- 
tabel,’’ he shouted, ‘‘can ye hear?’’ 

She waved her hand. 

‘*Don’t sail the Star home. 
and leave her.’’ 

Christabel waved her hand again, but not 
enthusiastically. She liked to sail the Star. 

‘*Hug the shore when you come back, and 
stay right in the house till I get home.’’ 

Again the hand waved. 

**And hurry !’’ 

She dropped to her place in the boat, and fell 
to rowing with strong, steady pulls. Captain 
Joe watched her a moment, and then looked 
out toward the knockabout. 

‘*T suppose somebody’s got to bring the Min- 
nahan boys in,’’ he said, and without more 
ado went down and pushed off in a dory. He 
rowed straight down the bay. As he pulled, 
he recalled the temper of the boys, and made 
up his mind to resort to strategy. ‘‘Boys are 
always hungry, rich or poor,’’ he said to him- 
**T guess I can get aboard.’’ 

Within easy hail, he stopped rowing. 
some lobsters?’’ called he. 

‘*Yes!’’ cried Victor and Leroy together. 

The captain leisurely pulled up alongside, 
and then, with more agility than would have 
been supposed possible, suddenly clambered 
over the side of the Star. Once aboard, he 
seated himself and looked round leisurely. 

‘‘Where are your lobsters?’’ demanded the 
Minnahans. 

‘* Ashore,’’ was the calm reply. 

**You said —’’ 

“*T didn’t say 1 had any. 
ye wanted some.’’ 

‘‘Well, what —”’ 

“It’s going to blow,’’ explained the captain. 

‘* Let her blow!’’ roared Victor, half in wrath, 
half in laughter. ‘‘We haven’t had steerage 
way on for half an hour. We’d like nothing 
better than a hurricane.’’ 

The captain looked the boat well over. Then, 
to the boys’ surprise, he dropped the staysail 
and seated himself in the stern, one hand on 
the tiller, the other grasping the main-sheet. 

‘* Feel the hurricane coming?’’ laughed 
Victor. But a little line of ruffling water was 
creeping rapidly toward them. Well to the 
eastward a schooner was getting in her topsails. 
Five minutes later a puff of wind came. The 
boat dipped and ducked a little. The captain, 
impassive but watchful, kept a steady hand on 
sheet and tiller. The boys, in high delight, 
stood up and wished for more. 

“*Sit down!’’ ordered the captain. ‘‘ Look 
out for your heads if the boom comes over.’’ 

The wind freshened. A good little sea began 
to run. The Star slapped along smartly. 
Nothing could have suited the boys better. 

“Hi, Captain Joe,’’ cried Victor, ‘‘isn’t she 
a stanch little craft?’’ 

‘*‘Won’t the folks stare when we come whiz- 
zing up the harbor?’’ shouted Leroy. 

**We don’t seem to be headed for the harbor,’’ 
said Victor, after a little observation. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Joe, where are you taking us?’’ 

The captain nodded toward a little island, 
about a quarter of a mile away. 

‘*Lonetree Island? Why are we going there?’’ 

‘*To stay while it blows.’’ 

Victor sat up square and faced him. ‘‘Do 
you mean you’re going to land on that mean 





Make her fast 


“Want 


I only asked ye if 


| little Lonetree Island and wait till the wind is 


over? Captain Joe,’’ he cried, almost tearfully, 
‘‘there isn’t a better boat on the shore than this 
little knockabout! She’s got a load of lead on 
her keel that will bring her right side up every 
time. She’ll stand up under any wind that 
ever blew or ever will blow along this shore. 
Take her up the harbor to our own wharf, 
Captain Joe, even if it blows her all to smither- 
eens! We can swim.’’ 

The captain held to his course. 

Leroy was craftier. He leaned over and pre- 
tended to have caught his foot in a rope. Cap- 
tain Joe braced the tiller against his knee and 
reached over to help him. In an instant the 
two boys had yanked the sheet from his hand, 
made it fast to a cleat, and caught the tiller. 
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For just one moment Victor felt the keen delight 
of steering ; he swung the bow round and headed 
up the harbor. The little thing careened till it 
seemed that it would never right again. 

Captain Joe, struggling to his feet, reached 
out his hand, cast off the sheet, and dropped 
the sail. The boat labored a little, but finally 
came back to an even keel. 

Captain Joe turned his attention to the boys. 
Without moving a muscle of his face, he lifted 
Victor by the collar, and gently lowering him 
into the sea, ducked him. 

‘“‘Wow!’’ spluttered Victor. ‘‘This water’s 
awful cold! Let me out, Captain Joe!’’ 

‘‘Won’t fool with the tiller again ?’’ demanded 
Captain Joe, grimly. 

‘*Not this trip.’”’ 

The captain hauled him in and set him down. 
‘“*?Twon’t hurt ye,’’ he said, not unkindly. 
‘*Salt water never hurts anybody.’’ 

The boys accepted their defeat, and the cap- 
tain peacefully landed them on Lonetree Island, 
where safely they sat out the hurricane, which 
raged and howled and whistled all that night. 

The next day was fair and serene, with only | 
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the high sea running to tell of the fury of the | path from the shore. She sprang up when she | Christabel. 
Captain Joe waited till the turn of the | heard the captain, but paused when she saw a 


night. 


tide should favor the homeward run, and then | stranger. 
the three, on the best of terms, set sail for the | ‘‘Come right here, you poor, 
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go on to that empty house! Come home with | 
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me. When I got back from the city this morn- 
ing and found what you had done for my boys, 
I can’t tell you how grateful I was. I sent my 


man right over to your house, to see if I could | 


do anything for Christabel, and she wasn’t 
there. Then I sent down to Captain David 
and gave the alarm. We think she tried to sail 


the Star home, and the wind struck her before | 


she got out of the cove.’’ 

‘‘She didn’t try to sail the Star home. 
told her not to.’’ 

‘The Star is wrecked, and Christabel is 
gone. Young people don’t always mind.’’ 

“Christie does. ’’ 


The road wound round the point. Captain 


Joe seldom approached his cottage by this way ; | 


he usually came up the path from the shore. 
They opened the gate and went up the front 
walk. There was no one in sight. Mrs. Min- 
nahan looked at him compassionately. 


**She’ll be on the back door-step, watching | 


the path from the shore,’’ said the captain. 
They turned the corner of the house. 
tabel was on the back door-step, watching the 


Mrs. Minnahan opened her arms. 
dear, darling 


steamer wharf. The boys had proposed that | | child, ”? she half-sobbed, ‘‘come right here and 


they land there, so that Captain Joe might | ery it all out in my arms! 


more easily row round the point to his little | 


| 


9? 


Christabel stood still and looked at her in 


cottage, and they could walk across the fields to | amazement. 


their mother’s house. 
said good-by with hearty good-will. 


They landed safely, and 


Captain Joe, with short fisherman strokes, | 


pulled out for his homeward row. 
peace with himself and all the world. The| 
boys were safe, the boat was snug at the wharf. 

He would go home to Christabel and get some- 
thing to eat. Suddenly he caught sight of the 
knockabout putting out again. The boys were 
aboard, and sent a jubilant whoop to him across 
the water. The captain stared. 

“Well, those boys beat me, after all,’’ said 
he to himself. ‘‘They’re bound to sail her up 
to their own wharf. I guess I’ll follow along 
up and see what happens when they strike the 
tide-rip. I can walk home across the point.’’ 

The Star ran along very well until she felt 
the cross-currents of the tide-rip. There Cap- 
tain Joe saw her wabble, and then drive sharply 
up on Halfway Rock. An instant later she 
began to settle. He watched the boys scramble 
out to a dry place on the rock. Then a boat 
put out from shore and took them off. 

‘*Well,’”’? said Captain Joe, ‘‘there’s the 
wreck of their Golden Star. I wonder how 
mine has fared.’’ 

It was a full hour later when he leisurely 
pulled up to the Minnahans’ wharf. There 
was unusual excitement about the place, which 
Captain Joe did not deem unreasonable under 
the circumstances, and which he rather expected 
toenjoy. Hecame up the steps with an inward 
certainty of a hearty greeting from his old mates 
on the wharf. But not a man of them met his 
eye. They were all busy getting a boat off. 
‘The men looked very sober, and grappling-irons 
lay on the bottom of the boat. 

‘*What’s happened ?’’ asked Captain Joe. 

No one answered. 

Captain Joe caught the man nearest him by 
the arm. ‘‘Who’s lost?’? demanded he. 

‘**T daresn’t tell ye,’’ said the man. 

‘*There’s only one in this wide world a man 
need fear to tell me aught about. Speak out.’’ 

The man knew nothing else to do but to speak 
the truth. He spoke solemnly: ‘‘ Your Golden 
Star is on her beam-ends over in South Cove.’’ 

The captain laughed aloud. ‘‘Dragged her 
moorings. I knew they weren’t heavy. Well, 
she was a good old boat, but you needn’t have 
been afeard to tell me that.’’ 

Still there was silence among the group. 
Then a large lady, known along the shore as 
the mother of the Minnahan boys, came hurrying 
down along the wharf. 

“‘Aren’t you ever going to get started?’’ she 
cried, vehemently. ‘‘Remember, I’ll give a 
hundred dollars to the one who brings in Chris- 
tabel’s body.’’ 

The captain stood still. Christabel’s body! 
The lady suddenly saw him, and came toward 
him with outstretched hands. ‘‘O Captain 
Joe!’’? she sobbed. ‘‘You’ve been so good to 
my boys! And now to have Christabel — 

The captain looked at her, dumb. 

“She wasn’t missed till a little while ago,’’ 
went on Mrs. Minnahan. ‘‘Poor child, poor 
child!’? She stopped, choked by sobs. But 
she recovered herself and went on: ‘‘Captain 
David said she went over to South Cove to sail 
the Star home; that’s the last we know of her.’’ 

The captain found speech at last. ‘‘The 
little girl is at home,’’ he said. ‘‘I told her to 
stay there till I got back.’’ 

“The house is empty,’’ said Mrs. Minnahan. 

The captain turned to the men. ‘‘Go over to 
South Cove if you like,’’ said he. ‘‘I’m going 
home. I shall find Christabel there.’’ 

He sought the eyes of his old mates, but read 
only sorrow and sympathy. He ground his 
teeth together and started off up the road. 

“*He mustn’t go alone,’’ said Mrs. Minnahan, 
with pity as fora man losing his mind. ‘*Some- 
body go with him. I’ll go myself,’’ she added, 
hurrying off. If he noticed when she caught 
up with him, he made no sign. 

‘Captain Joe,’ she pleaded, at last, ‘‘don’t 


He felt at | 





‘Do you mean to say,’’ demanded Mrs. 
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(‘Ss department in one of our best-known 


schools of technology received a letter 
from a large firm engaged in a chemical industry 
in a Western city. The letter stated—it is a 
very common form of letter to be received at 
educational institutions—that the firm would 
be glad to secure for its chemical laboratory 
**the best man in the class of this year.’’ The 
reply of the professor was, ‘‘The best man is a 
woman.’’ ‘‘Very well,’’? answered the firm, 
‘*we will try your woman.’’ 


The outcome of this correspondence was a | 
very successful career on the part of the young | 


woman who was the ‘‘best man’’ in her class. 
Taking charge of the laboratory, she intro- 
duced a scientific system of color testing which | 
was completely satisfactory, and which brought | 
prompt financial recognition for herself. After 
a few years she resigned, to accept a better place 
with a chemical firm in New York, where she 
had not only to do her own share of chemical 
work, but to direct the work of various assist- 
ants. In this larger responsibility she attained 
equal success. 


The story is interesting simply as an illustra- | 


tion of the presence of trained women in tech- 
nical professions, a thing which has been going 
on for many years, but which the great body 
of educated people in the United States still 
fails to appreciate. 

Two other facts might be mentioned concern- 
ing the career of this very able woman chemist, 
since they also throw a certain light on the place 
of women in such professions as chemistry. 
The first change from the Western place to 
the Eastern one was made partly because at the 
former the young woman was annoyed by the 
fact that during the period of work in the labo- 
ratory her hands were dyed red, purple or yellow 
most of the time. Again, the second place was 
given up on account of the acceptance of a third 
offer,—one which ends the career of many 
women in similar professional places, 
of marriage. 

The word technical education is used in our 
country loosely—sometimes to mean the training 
of a man or a woman for any calling which 
requires skill. In this sense a cook, a dress- 
maker or a laundrywoman is a technically 
trained person as truly as a chemist, an archi- 
tect, a librarian or a trained secretary. 

In the more strict use of the term, however, 
technical education is applied to the training 
of men and women for those professions or 


callings which require a fairly good general | 
education as the basis of preparation for them | 


and for success in them. It is in this sense 


that I use the term here. 


Where Opportunity is Found. 


ms 


SHALL try to point out briefly some 
of the directions in which women now 
have opportunities for technical edu- 
cation quite comparable to those which men 
receive. In some cases this education is received 


in the same institution and side by sidé with | 
and distinct efforts are being made in some | 
women’s colleges to fit women for professional | 
work in special directions for which it is believed | 


men ; 


they have particular adaptability. 

Ever since our Civil War women have been 
fitting themselves in increasing numbers for the 
work of the teacher. This fact the general 
public and the women themselves thoroughly 
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OME years ago the head of the chemical | 


—an offer | 
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Minnahan, ‘‘that you’ve been alone through | 


technical school for women endowed by private 
this awful storm, and haven’t been worried to | generosity and opened some three years ago. 
death ?’’ | Here are found not only technical courses for 

‘*Worried ?’”’ said Christabel. educated women in chemistry, biology and 

Mrs. Minnahan looked at Captain Joe. His / library work, but four-year courses in such 
| mouth was smiling, but a big tear was running | subjects as household economics, including the 
| down over his weather-beaten cheek. ‘*Were | economics of house-building, house sanitation 
| ye scared, Christie?’’ he asked. and decoration ; a secretarial school intended to 
**I was scared this morning,’’ said the girl. | fit educated women for the place of secretary 
| “‘A strange man, dressed very queerly, came | to an administrative officer, whether in public 
here and walked right in and went all round. | office or in business, and other courses in 
| I hid behind the door.’’ tended to prepare educated and highly trained 
| Mrs. Minnahan felt her patience tried. Not | experts in certain departments of our domestic 
to be worried over a emer ane, but to be terri- | economy which have heretofore been left to find 
| fied at a footman in live ry! ‘‘Christabel,’’ she | their experts by chance. 
said, almost sharply, ‘‘what have you been 
thinking about all the time alone here?’’ 

The girl spoke shyly: ‘‘I was thinking what 
to get him good to eat when he got home.’’ 

‘*And what have ye?’’ put in the captain, 
appreciatively. 

“‘Dandyfunk and plum duff,’’? was the an- 


A Household Expert. 
HE 


idea is an interesting and suggestive 


(x 4 one. Why should there not be developed 
in our highly organized life 

of experts trained to deal with the problems of 
whether this 


a class 


| swer, given not without pride. household economics, let us say, 
“I think I’ll be going back,’’ said Mrs. | is considered from the standpoint of house 
Minnahan, ‘‘I’ll tell everybody you’re safe, | building and maintenance, or from the stand 


Good-by, Captain Joe!’’ 
The two who were left together 
instant looking into each other’s eyes. 
“I think the Star has gone adrift,’’ said 
Christabel, ‘‘but I did what you said.’’ 
‘*That was right,’’ said the captain. 
Then Christabel slipped her hand into Cap- 
tain Joe’s, and together they went in and shut 
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point of the efficiency and wholesomeness of the 

food supply ? 
In no other 

humerous or more 


spent an 


direction can science find more 
important applications. In 
all these matters we Americans are far behind 
many Continental nations. In the matter of 
food alone we waste enough to maintain in com 
fort a population perhaps as large as our own; 
and our houses are for the most part arrange: 
without regard to sanitary laws, still less with 
regard to any correct principle of taste. There 
is no question that a well-trained body of expert 
women could do in the domain of household 
economics a large work for the American people 





if they once set seriously to work upon its 
problems. 
i oe What does a woman study to become an 










Say expert in household economics, and what sort 
of calling or profession does the study fit her to 
enter? 

‘The answers to these questions, while 
ming form, are still in the process of forming. 
These are very nearly the same questions which 
were asked concerning the training of engineers 
fifty years ago. At that time the manufacturers 
and the contractors said, ‘‘We want no aca 
demic training; give us men trained in actual 
practice. ’’ 

The reply of those who were the leaders in 
education was, ‘‘We shall prepare men whose 
theoretical training is strong and accurate, and 
you will find that these men will master the 
practical details and improve upon them.’’ 

It proved true. To-day the manufacturer 
gladly takes the theoretically trained engineer. 

In some such way the new technical school 
for women has started in to give a thorough 
preparation for an expert in household eco- 
nomics, —a sort of domestic engineer,—who shall 
deal with the economies of the household with 
the aid of the science of the last half-century, 
just as the engineer deals with his structural 
problems. 

The foundation of the 


ees) 
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understand, but it is not so well understood 
that for nearly the same time the way has been 
equally free to a woman who desires to fit her- 
self for any of the technological callings—such 
as architecture, the various branches of engi- 
neering, chemistry and biology. The great state 
universities which were founded immediately 
after the war threw open their courses to women 
on the same terms as men. 

The same thing is not true in the Eastern 
States, where the majority of such institutions 
are for men, but even here a few of the strongest 
have always admitted women. So for a good 
many years past any young woman who found 
| her ambition prompting her to undertake a 
| technological calling could obtain just as good 
| preparation for it as the country afforded. 

The response to the opening of technological 
| courses to women has not been very large, not 
| so large as one might expect in certain callings, 
at least. The majority who have entered upon 
these studies have taken either chemistry or 
architecture, and there are to-day a number 
|of women architects, draftsmen, chemists and 
| sanitary biologists. 


assu- 








training, as it is at 


| present offered, includes English, literature, 
The Woman in the Shipyard. physics, chemistry and economics. 


The technical part of the course of four years 
includes the economics of house-building and 
|of architecture, the chemistry of food and of 
cooking, something of the biology and of the 
engineering of household sanitation, and a thor- 
ough study of the matter of household values, 
dietetics and marketing, including, of course, 
the ordinary keeping of accounts. 

What sort of a career will such an expert find 
open to her? One of the most obvious and 
in the foundry. On graduation she found a| important will be the place of an institutional 
good place in a large shipyard. manager, the manager of a hospital, school or 

Taking into consideration the fact that such | other large institution in which the domestic 
professions as architecture and chemistry have | interests of a number of persons center. If 
for so long a time been available to women, it | women achieve success in such employment, 
| is a little singular that more women have not | they will find constantly widening opportunities 
been attracted to them. I cannot but think that |as managers of the large and complicated ad- 
this is partly due to the greater ease of prepa- | ministration of the houses of the rich. 
ration for the teacher’s life. To be a chemist Another path open to those who undertake 
or an architect means first of all a good general | such courses will be found in the teacher’s pro- 
education as a foundation, with the technical | fession. Still another will be found in the 
training added. This means not only longer | investigation and improvement of the methods 
and harder work, but greater expense, and up | of our domestic economy, which methods are 
to the present time these or some other reasons | to-day crude, wasteful, and but little affected 
| have served to keep the number of women who | by the immense progress of the modern science. 
enter technical cailings—save in the one calling 
of the librarian — insignificant in comparison The Secretary Who Can Spell. 
with those who seek to be teachers. 

Even in the exception noted there is a distinc- Cr HE secretarial school makes a similar 
tion, for the number of places available to effort to fit women for a calling for 
| librarians is, after all, limited, and one who | which there is a real need, and for which 
becomes a librarian does not enter into competi- | women seem well adapted. What a comfort it 
tion with the whole world in quite the same | would be if the administrative officer in need of 
way as when entering upon architecture or | an efficient assistant could find a woman secre- 
chemistry—pursuits in which there is practically tary who not only knew how to use a typewriter, 
no limit to the number of those who may | but who was able to write good English as well, 
succeed. | who had been trained in the orderly filing of 

Whether in part due to the fact that women | papers and the keeping of accounts, and who had 
have entered in only small numbers the technical | some knowledge of commercial law and of com- 
courses most frequented by men or not, a few | mercial geography! 
technical schools are being developed at the I hope the secretarial school will teach its 
present time for the training of women in tech- | students something that they do not always 
nical callings which are supposed to appeal | learn in college—that is, to spell. I remember 
more directly to womanly qualities and tastes, | with painful distinctness my experience with 
and which shall still require a foundation of | one secretary, chosen by reason of a college 
general education and a technical training similar | diploma, who was a good Latin scholar, but 
to that expected of the engineer or the chemist. | who stumbled hopelessly over common English. 

One of the most interesting of these new insti- | **Guerilla’’ she would write ‘‘gorilla,’’ and she 
tutions is the Simmons College of Boston, a} had an immovable conviction that Missouri and 


| ep O far as I can find, the women who have 
fitted themselves in those professions 

have found places awaiting them when 
they were ready to go to work. Even the few 
who have been bold enough to go into the engi- 
neering profession have not been without success. 
1 know one young woman who had the hardi- 
hood to go through a course in naval architecture 
and marine engineering, including all the work 
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Mississippi must be adjoining states, because | places elsewhere, which is also sure to come, | 


they both began with the same letters. 

Will women prepare themselves for such tech- 
nical colleges with the same seriousness as men? 
And if they do prepare themselves will they 
tind places in which to practise what they have 
learned ? 

These questions cannot be answered in ad- 
vance, but they are on the way to be answered 
practically in the next two decades by American 
girls and women, and one cannot doubt that 
much depends on the method and the spirit in 
which they are met. For no one can doubt 
that in the immediate future those women who 
enter practical callings or professions—whether 
induced to do so by the love of independence 
or the necessity of earning a living—are to meet 
an increasing competition from men. For in- 
stance, the teachers of the country in the sec- 
ondary schools are to-day, in the great majority 
of cases, women. So much is this the case 
that foreign visitors are speaking of our schools 
as feminized. 

But this condition will not last. It began 
during the Civil War, which drained the coun- 
try of men. It has been continued partly on 
account of the low salaries of teachers and the 
numerous openings for men in other callings. 
With the increase of pay for teachers, which is 
sure to come, and with greater competition for 





women are to find themselves in the future 
brought into a sharper rivalry with men for the 
positions. of teachers in the public schools. 

For those women who prefer to be wage- 
earners, it is worth while to develop occupations 
and professions which may give play to the 
special qualities and abilities which we call 
womanly, whether these qualities be intellectual, 
social or administrative. 

In the efforts, therefore, which the new tech- 
nical schools for women are making to develop 
such callings and professions lies a large signifi- 
cance, not only for women themselves, but in 
a larger sense for the economic future of the 
country. 

For the effort of every modern nation is 
directed to the training of the individual citizen 
with the purpose of making him the most 
effective economic unit possible. 

That this same principle should be aimed at 
in the training of women who labor for their 
own living or for the support of others is simply 
a step in the general economic betterment of the 
country. Here is a chance for the intelligent 
and alert woman to show her alertness, her 
originality, and her ability to make for herself 
a distinctive place in the world’s work. Her 
effort to do this will be watched with the 
keenest interest. 


THE DOWNFALL OF A BOSS: 


in eight chapters 

















CHAPTER EIGHT. 

Me Mr. Michael Callahan said, re- 

gretfully, as he closed the door of the 

GRE Clarion office, ‘if they was only 
men a-comin’ now, what a dream of a shindy 
we might have!’’ 

It was but a little after nine o’clock, but the 
streets of Azalea were unlighted, and the town 
was, for the most part, asleep. Mr. Clacking- 
ton had returned from Forestville by the seven- 
o’clock train, with the edition of that week’s 
Clarion; and the papers were safe in Mrs. 
Curry’s closet. The foreman and Mr. Callahan 
were on guard at the office. 

It had been deemed best to tell Mrs. Curry 
of the boys’ plot, and she, to Warren’s great 
disappointment, had decided that he must stay 
at home, instead of going to the office, as he 
had planned to do. 

‘*I’d just like to see that Tony get paid,’’ he 
said, longingly. 

“I hope that isn’t quite true,’’ his mother 
replied. ‘‘I feel pretty sure that in the end 
that is just what you would not like to see. 
Poor Tony will be thankful enough some day 
that you were not there.’’ 

‘*Perhaps he will.’’ Warren spoke rather 
dubiowsly. He would have liked to be at least 
on the borders of Mr. Callahan’s ‘‘dream of a 
shindy.’”’ 

It was half past nine o’clock when the two 
watchers in the dark office heard a noise on the 
stairs. It was followed by a sound at the door, 
as of a crowbar softly used. A steady pressure, 
and one thin panel was forced out of its place. 
Another followed it. A little further prying, 
and the lower part of the door showed a large, 
square aperture. 

Through this opening half a dozen figures 
crept, one after another. They were just dis- 
cernible as they filed past a window. 

‘*Here are the forms,’’ some one said softly, 
feeling over the imposing-stone. 

, ‘‘We’ll dump the type on the floor.’’ 

**Will ye, now ?’”’ 

The foreman struck a match as Mr. Callahan 
spoke, and the office was at once in mad con- 
fusion. 

Every boy made a wild dash for the door; 
but here each was met by the two warders of 
the place, and thoroughly trounced before being 
thrust through the opening and told to go home. 
Taken by surprise, all but José Mattos sub- 
mitted ignominiously. 

He showed fight. He caught Mr. Clackington 
about the waist, and fairly lifted him from the 
floor; but the little foreman was no coward. 

Twisting free, he sprang upon the burly lad, 
and flung him on his back across the imposing- 
stone. ‘There was a crash of falling metal, and 
José gave a yell of triumph. 

‘**T’ve done it!’’ he shouted in Portuguese to 
those outside. ‘‘I’ve smashed the Clarion !’’ 

Dodging the Irishman, who reached for him 
in the dark, he crept through the broken door, 
and rushed down-stairs, to find his companions 
all fled. He must wait until morning for them 
to crown him a hero. 

Mr. Clackington spent the night in the office ; 
but Michael Callahan, after stopping to report 
the battle to the editor’s family, trudged home- 
ward along the slough road. 

There was excitement the next morning in 
Azalea. Because Mrs. Curry had deemed it 
wisest, Warren and Mr. Clackington, who were 
on hand at the usual hour, said nothing to 
indicate that they knew the perpetrators of the 
night’s vandalism. All there was to tell was 
the mute evidence of the broken door, the over- 
turned stone, the wrecked forms. 

McKee, the town constable, was already on 





the scene, making elaborate notes of these | 
matters, and talking loudly of his intention to | 
catch the tramp who had done this thing. 

‘You don’t suppose it’s likely, now,’’ he 
said to Mr. Clackington, ‘‘that Johnson could 
have come back an’ done it out of revenge?’’ 

Mr. Clackington regarded 
the constable gravely. 

**Not’s I think Johnson was 
just that sort,’’ the constable 
hastened to say. ‘‘He was 
always a perfect gentleman, 
Johnson was; but them inof- 
fensive men is lions sometimes 
when their mad’s up. An’ 
I’ve heard that you did insult 
him in the post-office.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Mr. Clackington an- 
swered, ‘‘I don’t think John- 
son did it. Do you?’’ 

The officer fairly stam- 
mered, so disconcerted was he 
by the simple-seeming ques- 
tion, but he finally managed to 
speak. 

‘“*T ain’t tellin’ my opinion 
as free as some,’’ he blustered. 
‘*Am I investigatin’ this case 
or are you?’’ 

‘*You’re the constable, ’’ 
Mr. Clackington replied, and 
turned to his survey of the dis- 
ordered room. 

He knew from Warren about 
the dummy forms. The 
youngster, for fun, had filled 
two extra chases with old ad- 
vertisements, electrotype cuts 
and ‘‘dead matter,’’—type 
waiting to be thrown back into 
the cases, —and the whole pre- 
sented an imposing appear- 
ance, dashed to the floor. 

While a crowd assembled at 
the office, Mrs. Curry and 
Constance were busy at home, 
folding and addressing the edi- 
tion. When it was ready for 
the mail, they drove down 
to the post-office. The whole 
town was at the other end of the street, where | 
the Clarion office was situated, and the post- | 
master was quite alone. 

He was a good deal amazed when the big | 
mail-bag was carried in. 

‘*Ain’t you ahead of time this week?’’ he 
asked, dragging it over to the scales. No one 
had come to tell him of the mischief done in 
the Clarion office. 

**Yes, a little’? Mrs. Curry said. ‘‘But we 
had special reason for printing the paper last 
night instead of to-night.’’ 

Constance had gone out to the wagon for 
another bundle of papers, and in her absence 
Mrs. Curry made a little explanation, which, if 
it was not the whole story, was enough to satisfy 
the postmaster’s curiosity. 

‘*That’s good news, Mrs. Curry,’’ he said, 
cordially. ‘*We’ll all be glad of it.’’ | 
He worked with a will to get the edition 
weighed and in the morning mail. 
had the pleasure of seeing it safe in the big 
leather pouches and on its way to the train | 
before she walked down to the office, leaving | 

her mother to drive home. 

Odard was among the crowd in the composing- 
room when the girl entered, carrying a package | 
of papers. He turned at once and greeted her | 
loudly. 

‘*T was on my way to the train, Miss Curry,’’ | 
he said, in his finest and most plausible manner. 





| he exclaimed. 
|making as mine. 


‘‘But I heard this sad news, an’ I stopped to | 
express my regret. ’’ 

He gazed about him to note the effect of his 
words upon the bystanders. 


‘I deplore this sad event, Miss Curry,’’ he | 


resumed, waving his hand above the ruined 
forms. ‘‘I only hope I shall see the culprits 
brought to justice. 1 suppose,’’ he went on, 
with still greater oratorical effort, ‘‘that this 
awful outrage will prevent the Clarion from 
appearing this week. I do hope, my dear 
young lady, that we are not going to be deprived 
of our valuable township paper this week ?”’ 

*‘Oh, no, Mr. Odard,’’ Constance said, with 
a frank smile. ‘‘The paper was printed last 
night, before all this happened. Wasn’t that a 
stroke of good fortune ?’’ 

Odard’s face was a study as he stared at the 
girl. Her cheeks were flushed and ‘her eyes 
very bright, but she returned his gaze steadily. 

‘*The papers are in the mail now,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘but perhaps you would like a copy to 
read on the train?’’ 

She held out a copy of the Clarion, and 
Odard reached forward to take it. His ruddy 
face had become ashen gray, and he left the 
office, holding the unopened paper as if it were 
likely to explode. 

The journey down to the county seat was an 
unhappy one for the ‘‘boss.’”” On the train 
were a number of business men from Forest- 
ville and neighboring places. Nearly every 
one of them had a copy of the Forestville 
Standard, in which the story of the Clarion 
and its young editor was told. Mr. Ford had 
also reprinted, giving credit to the Azalea paper, 
the story of the Durton School matter. The 
names of the Clarion’s persecutors were not 
mentioned, but the boss was too well known for 
any reader to mistake his identity. 

By noon every official at, the county seat had 
seen and read the Clarion. The organ of the 
| county ‘‘ring,’’ of which Odard was a useful 
tool, came out in the afternoon with a specious 


| effort to explain away the Clarion’s charges, 
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“YOU WILL HAVE THAT SETTLEMENT WITH ME, ODARD.” 


but the opposition paper reprinted the article 
in full, with comments and addenda of its own. 
Later still, the city newspapers took the matter 
up, and printed the story of the attack upon 
the office at Azalea. 

Crushed and haggard, the county superin- 
tendent of schools sat in his private office that 
day, and denied himself to all visitors. Not 
until afternoon did even Odard succeed in gain- 
ing admittance to him. 

He looked up when at last the blacksmith 
entered. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, savagely, ‘‘the jig’s 
up, isn’t it?’’ 

Odard threw himself heavily into an official- 
looking armchair. All his suavity of manner 
was gone, and he replied with prompt brutality. 

‘*Bound to be,’’ he growled, ‘‘when a fool 
dances |’? 

The superintendent sat at his desk, his head 
resting between his uplifted hands. Odard re- 


Constance | garded him contemptuously for some moments | boss snarled. 
| stood firm. 


before he spoke again: 
‘*Nice mess you’ve made of things!’’ 
Wilder turned upon him fiercely. 
‘*The mess is as much of your 


Odard, before I got into your toils.’’ 
The boss sneered. ‘‘Z never tried to make | 


| out there was quicksand on the Durton School ! 


grounds. ’’ 
‘‘Odard!’’ Wilder’s white face was raised 
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“Shut up!’’ | 


I was a decent man, Jim | 
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for a moment. ‘‘I should never have done it 
but for you. Did J ever get a cent out of it? 
No! You and Varney divided it between you, 
| and you know it.’’ 
Odard leaned back in his chair, and his old 
| smooth manner returned for a moment. 

**That’s a hard thing to say, Wilder,’’ he 
began, blandly. ‘‘Did I use the money for 
selfish ends? No. Most of it went to Van 
Tyne, for services in that franchise matter, and 
if that had gone through, you would have 
benefited even more than I.’’ 

The boss was recovering his oratorical manner. 
**You shouldn’t talk to me that way, Barton 
Wilder,’’ he continued. ‘‘I’ve been the making 
of you.’’ 

‘*The making of me!’’ Wilder’s eyes flashed 
upon his visitor. ‘‘The ruin of me, you mean! 
I came into this office with honest enough 
intentions. Now Iam ruined! Ruined!’’ 

He laid his head upon his arms. Odard rose. 

‘*T came in here to talk with a man!’’ he 
sneered. ‘‘I ain’t got any time to stay and 
soothe a baby.’’ 

He went out upon the street, where several 
newspaper men promptly approached him. 
Even they had lost that deference which they 
had always before shown the township boss. 
Odard had been well known as the last authority 
on matters political at his end of the county. 
No one had ever supposed Wilder to be more 
than his instrument. Now the boss was boldly 
asked to give particulars regarding his own 
disgrace. 

Enraged, he boarded an early train for Azalea. 
Absorbed in his own gloomy thoughts, he did 
not see the tall, pale gentleman whose eyes 
were hidden by a pair of huge goggles, but who 
nevertheless espied Odard, and passed on to the 
other end of the train before taking a seat. 

The Currys’ buckboard was at the station 
when the train stopped at Azalea, but the boss 
| gave it no heed. Straight along the main street 

he passed, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left until he reached the Clarion office and 
ascended the stairs. Mr. 
Clackington was still busy, 
cleaning up. He looked round 
when Odard entered, as if 
expecting some one, but the 
boss turned toward the sanc- 
tum without noticing him. 

In the sanctum Constance, 
with a heart lightened of every 
sorrow, sat reading a letter 








from Rose. 
“I am so sorry, so sorry, 
Constance, dear!’’ it read. 


‘*My heart is almost broken. 
Can you ever forgive me?” 

Ah, could she not? Dear, 
dear Rose, who would never 
have been unkind if she had 
realized ! 

*‘Now, then, young . wom- 
an!’? A snarling voice broke 
in upon her loving thoughts, 
and she looked up at the black- 
smith, towering in the door- 
way. 

Odard’s face was white with 
anger. His lips were curled 
back from two uneven rows 
of tobacco-stained teeth. She 
hardly knew the suave, ora- 
torical township boss. He was 
a menacing figure as he stood 
there, but behind him, al- 
though this she could not 
know, Mr. Clackington hov- 
ered, small and bird-like, but 
resolute, awaiting develop- 
ments. 

‘Now, then, young wom- 
an,’’ the boss said again, 
stepping into the room as he 
spoke, ‘‘you and I will have 
a settlement !’’ 

‘*No, Odard,’’ a stern voice 
exclaimed from the doorway, ‘‘you and I will 
have that settlement !’’ 

Constance sprang to her feet, sudden fright 
turned to equally sudden joy. 

‘*Father!’’ she cried. 

Odard faced about with a snarl, and stood still. 
| Pale and thin, his eyes shielded by the black 
| glasses, Mr. Curry confronted him resolutely. 
Still in the rear, Mr. Clackington maintained 
his ground, ready for emergency. 

‘You will have that settlement with me, 
Odard,’’ the editor repeated. He held out an 
arm toward Constance, who slipped joyfully 
into its protecting shelter. 

‘*‘Won’t you please count me in, too, Mr. 
Curry ?’’ a third speaker now interposed. 

It was Matteo Silva, and with him was Tony, 
| his eyes swollen and tear-stained, his face 
scarlet with shame. 

‘*This ain’t any affair o’ yours, Silva!’’ the 
“Get out of it!’’? But Matteo 


GEORGE VARIAN. 





‘‘Mr. Curry,’’ he said, ‘*Tony tells me that 
he Jed an outrageous attack last night on your 
| office. ”” 

Matteo drew the lad forward, and the little 
| fellow nodded sorrowful assent to the statement. 
‘*We all believed, Miss Curry,’’ the road- 
master said to Constance, ‘‘that this week’s 
| Clarion was to have an attack upon the Portu- 
guese in the township. Mr. Odard here made 
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my father believe that the paper was going to | out again, and the blacksmith, his threat unfin- | a window, so as to keep the air clear, but shut 


print something particularly bad about me. He 
talked before Tony about the good thing it 
would be if the Clarion could be kept from 
printing that number. A 

‘*We all know now,”’ and he turned to Odard, | 
‘‘why you wanted that particular paper kept | 
out of print.’’ | 

The boy was weeping now, and his brother 
continued the story: | 

‘“*Tony thought he couldn’t bear to see me 
abused in print, and he led the boys in last | 
night’s mischief. It isn’t necessary to tell who 
the others were. Tony thought he could keep 
the Clarion from coming out. He’s sorry, and 
he’ll take his punishment, Mr. Curry.’’ 

Silva turned again to Odard. 

‘*And you!’’ he shouted, scornfully. ‘‘If the | 
grand jury doesn’t do its duty, J’ll see that you | 
get your punishment, too.’’ | 

The editor put a kindly hand on Tony’s head. 

‘*We’ll see about all that later,’’ he said. | 
‘‘In the meantime, Odard,’’ and again his | 
voice took on its stern ring, ‘‘will you leave 
this office ?”? 

Odard’s glance passed from one to the other 
of the two men, but he did not speak. Then 
he turned and went out of the sanctum. 

‘You sneakin’ little snake!’’ he muttered, | 
passing the foreman. ‘*When I —’’ 

‘*That will dol’? Mr. Curry’s voice rang | 





ished, left the office. 

‘*This must be our brave printer,’? Mr. Curry 
said, extending a hand to Mr. Clackington. 
**T’ve heard all about you, and I feel very glad 
indeed to think you are going to be with the 
Clarion.’’ 

‘*Pleased to meet you, sir,’’ said Mr. Clack- 
ington, and lapsed into unwonted silence. 


| all doors, and don’t let in any draft from below !’’ 
He caught me by the wrist. ‘‘Come on, 
| Jack,’? he said, and dragging me through, 
slammed the door behind us. 
We fell flat on our faces, where the air was 
not quite so foul, and crawled to the elevator 
| shaft. 
| could see red flames midway of the long descent. 
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A dull roar came up to us, and we| 
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slope till stopped by the chimney. Standing 
half-sheltered behind it, I was then able to 
grasp Frank’s coat, while he leaned far over 
and lowered the rope. I now saw that the new 
water-tower had just been brought as close to 
the building as the heat would permit, and 
hastily elevated. But its top came up only to 
the fifth story, leaving two floors between. 
When the rope was let down, a man on the 


Now Mrs. Curry appeared, followed by | The elevator car was below, opposite the second | tower caught it with a pike-pole and drew it 


Warren, who flung himself upon his father. 

**Was Constance surprised?’’ Mrs. Curry 
asked, with a happy laugh. 

“‘O mother! Were you expecting father all 
the time?’’ Constance looked as reproachful 
as her happiness would let her. “*That’s why 
you were so cheerful through all last night’s 
bother. Mother! Mother!’’ 

It was quite true. Mr. Curry had been so much 


improved when his wife visited him the last | cord which operated it had been burned off) briefly. 


time that she was able to tell him how matters 
were going at home. 

With the doctor’s permission the surprise 
had been planned. He must not use his eyes 
for some weeks to come, but he could direct 
the work, if the assistant editor would con- 
tinue to run things. 

**Hurrah!’? Warren cried, throwing up his 
cap. ‘*The Clarion will beat ’em all now, 
won’t it, Tony ?’’ 

THE END. 
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A. LTHOUGH it was many years before 
the era of ‘‘sky-scrapers,’’ our little 
city had the Woolley Building, ‘‘the 
tallest in the county,’’ as some proud residents 
declared. ‘‘As ugly as sin, and a fire-trap,’’ 
was the comment of certain visitors, which 
unkind statement we attributed to ignoble 
jealousy. 

On each side of Monroe Street stretched a 
dozen blocks of brick structures, three or four 
stories in height. In the midst of them, with 
its back to Moss Creek, the Woolley Building 
towered upward nine stories in front, or eleven 
behind, if one counted the two basements. 

So all good Palmyrans deemed themselves 
modest in speaking of its ‘‘nine full stories,’’ 
although the same envious visitors had been 
heard to describe it as consisting of ‘‘six stories 
and a cocked hat.’’ 

The six formed the original structure. Then 
the City Library Association found itself in 
possession of a collection of books, a moderate 
building fund, and a lawsuit over a site. 

After the suit had dragged along for two 
years Mr. Woolley, owner of the tall ‘‘block,’’ 
and at the same time president of the Library 
Association, suggested a happy compromise. 
He would use the fund to put on three addi- 
tional stories and install an elevator, and would 
give the library its lofty ‘‘site’’ rent free for all 
time. This was promptly agreed to, and in 
due time accomplished ; but the result, from an 
architectural point of view, was not all that 
might have been desired. 

The seventh story had a steeply sloping, slate- 
tiled front, much like a mansard roof, with a 
‘*hip’’ above, which was also slated. Above 
this, to afford plenty of light, the two other 
floors were built in a circular form, and capped 
with a very flat, dome-like roof. It would have 
cost less had the addition been built like the 
lower floors, but in the eyes of Mr. Woolley 
and the committee the result would have been 
less ornamental. 

The library proved very useful to the towns- 
people, and was often consulted, except when 
the old-fashioned counterweight elevator was 
out of order—which occurred frequently. That 
the air and light, upon a level with the top of 
Beemis’s Hill, a mile away, were of the best, 
all patriotic Palmyrans agreed. 

On May 30, 18—, Amy Murray, Jennie 
Paull, Lizzie Minturn, Frank Lodge and I, all 
students about to graduate from the academy, 
decided not to attend the Decoration-day exer- 
cises in Valleyview Cemetery, but instead to 
prepare the groundwork of our essays and ora- 
tions for the coming commencement. By going 
to the library on a holiday, we knew we could 
have it to ourselves. Indeed, even the librarian 
was away; but Lizzie had borrowed the keys 
from him the night before. 

Immediately after breakfast we all hurried 
down the street to the Woolley Building. A 
drum corps was ‘‘tootling’? and rumbling over 
on Washington Street, where the Grand Army 
veterans, members of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
and distinguished citizens, bearing flags and 
flowers, were forming in line for the march to 
the cemetery. A throng was assembled about 
Military Hall, but otherwise the streets were 
half-deserted, and many of the stores were 
closed. 

We found only ‘‘Uncle Ben’? Moseley, the 
colored janitor, in the building, sitting grumpily | 
on the floor of the elevator, which was raised 
a foot or more above the level of the lobby tiles. | 





| tively clear. 
next story was opened, however, we were almost | We could hear a steady rumble, interspersed | 
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**Yo’ cahn’t go up,’’ he said, shortly. 
‘*Everything locked.’’ 

‘*But I have the keys, Uncle Ben,’’ said 
Lizzie, cheerily. ‘‘You’re not going to make 
us walk up all those stairs, now are you?’’ 

‘*Track’s done busted,’’ the old man 
explained, yielding a little. 

**Not the whole way, is it, uncle??? Amy 
asked. ‘‘Can’t you give us a lift?’’ 

**Mebbe she’ll go all right up to de fif’ 
flo’,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but de track’s done 
busted above dar. An’ dat lazy ’Lige Mur- 
phy’s comin’ to fix it soon’s de p’rade stahts. 
Dat’s why I got to wait heah!’’ 

Having thus revealed the cause of his ill 
humor to be the loss of a sight of the parade, 
Uncle Ben more graciously admitted us to the 
car and started it on its wabbly upward journey. 
He stopped at the fifth floor, and went very 
gingerly for the last few feet—a caution which 
seemed necessary, as the track on one side of 
the shaft swayed ominously. 

**You-all ’Il have to walk down,’’ he said, at 
parting, ‘‘unless yo’ wait till dat lazy ’ Lige 
Murphy fixes things up.’’ 

Our ride was only two floors short of what it 
could have been at its best, for the shaft ended 
on the seventh floor. We soon were in the 
reading-room under the roof, with the windows 
open and a gentle breeze blowing through the 
apartment. It was almost or quite noon before 
we had looked up the last of our authorities and 
had finished taking notes. 

‘*How still it is!’’ said Jennie, going to a 
window. The roof outside hid the street below, 
so she- could see only the chimney-tops across 
the way. ‘*Why, you can’t even hear the car- 
bells! It doesn’t seem a bit as if we were in 
the midst of a city.’ - 

‘*We aren’t,’’ said Frank, smiling and hold- 
ing up one finger. ‘‘Listen!’’ 

From Beemis’s Hill, clear and tinkling, came 
a bobolink chorus. The wind was in the right 
quarter to bring the distant bird music to our 
ears as distinctly as if the feathered songsters 
had been only a few rods away. We heard 
them in delighted silence till Lizzie cried, 
‘*There goes the noon bell!’’ 

Ding! dong! A pause. Ding! dong! ding! 
came from the tower of the city hall only a 
block or two away. 

We leaned forward, with lips apart. Again 
the alarm was repeated. ‘‘Twenty-three,’’ said 
Frank. ‘‘Why, that’s the corner of Monroe 
and Wayne streets—this corner!’’ 

‘*T smell smoke,’’ Lizzie added, in ominously 
quiet tones. ‘‘I’ve had whiffs of it before, but 
I thought it came from a chimney.’’ 

The city-hall bell was still clamoring, and 
now a half-dozen other bells and whistles had 
taken up the summons. 

We ran to the windows, but could see noth- 
ing, although now the rumble of wheels and 
clangor of gongs came up to us in startling con- 
trast to the former silence. Then, creeping up 
the rear wall of the structure, a broad canopy of 
smoke came into view. Probably a window had 
just been shattered somewhere below. 

‘*Tt’s in this building,’’ said Amy. 

Frank instantly ran down to the lower floor 
of the library. Thin pencilings of smoke out- 
lined the door-frame, but the air was compara- 
When the door leading to the 


blinded and suffocated by the volume of smoke 
that poured in. 


‘*Stay here, girls!”” Frank shouted. ‘‘Open 


| story, as nearly as we could judge. 

To remain where we were, even for a few 
moments, was both painful and perilous, to go 
farther down impossible; but Frank explained 
that the draft, formed by the open well, or shaft, 
must be cut off. If we could get the car above 
the fire, it might save our lives. 

The heavy counterweight was near the top, 
| but, unfortunately, just below our reach. The 
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HE DELIBERATELY THRUST ME OVER 
lowerdown. A cogged ‘‘rider’’ held the weight 


firmly in place by means of a steel ‘‘dog.’’ 


threw it up, and filled our lungs with pure air. 
After being thus refreshed for a moment, Frank 
went back into the room, and in a closet found 
a long, slender iron bar. Reaching down with 
this, he pried desperately at the weight, calling 
to me for help. We both threw ourselves upon 
this lever, and suddenly were hurled backward 
to the floor, while the weight, thus released, shot 
downward, dragging the car up the shaft through 
the flames, till it jammed, where the track was 
broken, between the fifth and sixth floors. 
Again we gasped for breath a moment at the 
open window, and then, after closing it, hurried 
up into the lower reading-room, where we found 
the girls clinging to one another, believing we 
had deserted them or had been suffocated. 
**We’ve closed the flue with the car,’’ was 
Frank’s brief and, to them, unintelligible ex- 
planation of our absence. ‘‘That should hold 


escape in that time.’’ 

He pulled off his shoes, and without a mo- 
ment’s delay, crept out upon the roof. 

Lizzie mistook his purpose. ‘‘It’s of no use,’’ 
she said. ‘‘The flames are all about the iron 


climb down it, anyhow.” For the first time I 
then noticed that her shoes were off. The 
brave girl had crept to the edge of the roof to 
examine the fire-escape. Frank nodded. ‘‘I 
had guessed as much,’’ he said. 

He stepped cautiously, till opposite a front 
chimney back of the coping, and then slid down 
to it. Close at one side was fixed a tall and 
strong flagstaff, with the huge flag then at half- 
mast, in honor of the nation’s dead. He had 
unfastened the halyards from the cleat by the 
window, and now swiftly lowering the flag, he 
let it flutter down into the street, thereby calling 
attention to our perilous position. 

I watched him draw the rope, hand over 
hand, till the loosened end fell from the upper 
pulley. Then he turned and beckoned impera- 
tively for me to come to him. I had already 
removed my shoes mechanically, but the dread 
of great heights always had been inherent in 
my nature. It did not seem possible that I 
could go down to that dizzy verge, where my 
friend was working so coolly. 

I hesitated, and he beckoned again. 
**You must go,’’ Lizzie whispered. 
just how you feel, but you can do it. 
has some plan, and you must hurry.”’ 

Already the floor was getting uncomfortably 
warm, and the slates outside were actually hot. 


“*T know 
Frank 





| with occasional crackling noises, seemingly 
directly beneath our feet. 


Turning over on my face, I slid down the 





Gasping and half-dazed, we ran to a window, | 


the fire back a half-hour, and maybe we can | 


ladder at the back, and Jennie and Amy couldn’t | 


}to him. Frank now lowered the other end of 
the rope, and in accordance with his instruc- 
| tions, the two ends were tied together by the 
|tower man. The rope now formed an endless 
| loop, running over the stout pulley on the lower 
| part of the staff, which was placed there to 
| facilitate the handling of the halyards from 
| within the building. 

| ** It’s plenty long enough,’”’ said Frank, 
I then noticed for the first time that 
he held a curtain pole, 
with brass knobs at each 
end, in his hand, Evi- 
dently before going out 
upon the roof he had 
snatched this from the 
closet in the reading- 
room. 

‘*Draw up the slack,’’ 
he said. 

As soon as we had a 
few coils of the rope from 
below laid on the roof, he 
drew a ‘‘half-hitch’’ 
about each end of the 
curtain pole, 

‘*That will hold fast,’’ 
I heard him say with a 
certain emphasis born of 
the satisfaction I could 
not understand at the mo- 
ment. ‘‘Now get astride 
and see how easily you 
can ridedown, This pole 
will make a life-boat upon 
which all of us can ride 
to safety. Tell the men to 
send back plenty of cord, 
so I can fasten the girls to 
this pole. I want at least 
six pieces, so I can fasten 
them firmly to both ends 
of the pole before they 
start, for it isn’t safe to 
assume that they can hang 
on at all. They may be 
unconscious before they 
leave the roof. And tell 
them to hang on to the rope and see that it 
doesn’t run too fast. Now go, old man!’’ 

**I can’t,’’ I said. A few glances from that 
| great height already had caused an attack of 
| nausea, and I felt sure I was going to faint. 
**T simply can’t, Frank! You gol’’ 

‘*Remember what I told you,’’ was the only 
reply. ‘‘And tell them to hurry, please.’’ With 
that he deliberately thrust me over the edge, 
and I was too weak to resist. 

Astride both pole and rope, with a firm grasp 
above, and my eyes closed to avoid a sight of 
the dizzy distance below, I slid steadily down 
to the tower, while the firemen controlled my 
descent. Ina few seconds I was clinging limply 
to one of the ladders. 
| ‘*Send up six lengths of rope at once, so Frank 
can tie the girls on,’’ I said. Luckily, the men 
| understood without further explanation, which 
I was helpless to give at the time. 

Now I could see how terribly the fire—which 
had started from the repair man’s overturned 
brazing furnace—had eaten out the third and 
| fourth stories, till practically all the woodwork 
| was gone. It seemed as if the enormous weight 
|above must simply crush the skeleton frame 
below, and I expected the catastrophe to occur 
at any moment. 
| J had reached the ground when I saw Jennie, 
bound fast to both ends of the pole, and uncon- 
scious, come sliding down the endless cable 
Frank had devised. Amy followed, then Lizzie, 
}the latter courageously clinging to the rope, 
with only a loop about her feet; and finally, to 
| my infinite relief, came Frank. 

As he reached the tower, the rope was cut 
and the men ran down, while the ladder-like 
sections were quickly telescoped. In another 
instant the four horses bounded ahead, and the 
firemen and police forced the people out of the 
way into adjacent streets. 

They were none too soon! The tall building 
bowed backward with a roar, the greater part 
of the ruins falling into Moss Creek, but two 
stories ‘‘buckling’’ forward so as almost to fill 
Monroe Street. The fire was thrown against 
the Maynard House on the opposite side of the 
highway, and that building, with two adjacent 
blocks, was burned before nightfall. 

But not a life was lost. Fire Chief Malone 
warmly said that credit for this was due solely 
to Frank Lodge, whose clear-headedness in first 
shutting off the elevator shaft alone afforded 
sufficient time for the subsequent rescue. No 
one below had known of our predicament until 
Frank dropped the flag, for Uncle Ben Moseley 
had been so frightened by the fire that he had 
forgotten our presence in the building. 

Strange as it may seem, both Frank and I 
| kept the notes for our orations, which had been 
| thrust into our pockets; but the girls, having 
fewer pockets, lost theirs. 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER, 


THE EDGE. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


P pomnonee aleohol, the kind from which Con- 
gress has removed the internal revenue tax, 
sells at retail in Germany for about seven and 
a half cents a quart. Large quantities of this 
alcohol are used for heating, where Americans 
have had to use kerosene and gasoline because 
of the prohibitive price of alcohol. 
| aprerae folk, citizens of the town and alumni 
and officers of the university have urged 
Congress to appropriate money for a monument 
at Princeton, where Washington, on January 
3, 1777, won the second victory in the campaign 
which Frederick the Great pronounced the most 
brilliant in military history. 
S arch for evidence as to the character of the 
people who lived in western Nebraska and 
eastern Wyoming in prehistoric times is to be 
made this summer by an expedition from the 
University of Nebraska. One does not need to 
send out expeditions to learn what kind of people 
live there now. ‘They are the salt of the earth. 





he report from St. Petersburg that General | 


Stissel had been condemned to death by a 
court martial, for surrendering Port Arthur, 
was followed by a picturesque incident: a 
vigorous defense of the general by the man to 
whom he surrendered —his old enemy, the 
Japanese General Nogi. The world will prob- 
ably think that General Nogi knows more about 
the matter than the members of the Russian 
court martial. 


pee Admiral Mead has accepted the design 
for the bronze tablet which is to be placed 
on the building at the Portsmouth Navy-Yard 
where the treaty of peace was drawn between 
Russia and Japan. The tablet will be dedicated 
on September 5th, the first anniversary of the 
event. ‘The commissioners, some naval officers, 
and members of peace societies intend to send 
bronze or copper coins to be melted into the 
metal for the tablet. 


apts Payson Weston, who was the cham- 
pion long-distance walker a generation ago, 
lately excelled the feat, which he performed in 
the year 1863, of walking from Philadelphia to 
New. York in twenty-three hours and forty-nine 
minutes. He is now sixty-eight years old; and 
although it took him seven minutes more to 
walk between the two cities on May 23d last, 
the route he chose was nine miles longer. 
Walking is good exercise, but few young men 
would care to travel afoot nearly a hundred 
miles in a day. 


|" a discussion of disarmament led by Lord 
Avebury there was no voice raised in the 
British House of Lords which really dissented 
from the proposition that the disarmament of 
Great Britain might be realized. Lord Fitz- 
maurice, speaking for the government, said 
that Great Britain might appeal to Europe for 
a reduction of armaments. ‘To the more urgent 
champions of peace, ‘‘might’’ may seem luke- 
warm, even cold; but there is great significance 
in the fact that the possibility of decreasing 
warlike equipment was even considered in the 
House of Lords. 


ener who travel are aware that the cake of 
soap for promiscuous use has been growing 
less common in the wash-rooms of hotels, and 
in New York and some other large cities has 
almost disappeared. Devices by which a small 
portion of pulverized or liquid soap is deposited 
in the hand have largely superseded the cake 
of soap. The reason is the readiness with which 
soap receives and retains the germs of disease. 
Physicians who tested cakes of soap from vari- 
ous New York hotels found filth and disease 
bacteria in nearly every sample—in those from 
the highest-priced and most fashionable hotels, 
as well as those from the cheaper ones. 





| of suggestions 


he statement of Mr. George E, Anderson, 
United States consul at Amoy, that it is | 


almost impossible for an Anglo-Saxon to master 
the Chinese language, was quoted in The Com- 
panion of last week, together with his further 
statement that American business houses will 
come to rely on Chinese who understand Eng- 
lish. The report of Mr. Anderson is boldly 
challenged by Professor Hirth of the Chinese 
department of Columbia University. Professor 
Hirth says the trouble is that American students 








| make a false start by underrating the difficulty | 
of the task, and then become too easily discour- 
aged. He agrees that there is small chance of 
an American ‘‘picking up’’ the language col- 
| loquially, but says that with such a systematic 
| beginning as can now be made in several 
| American colleges, the Chinese language is not 
| only a possible acquisition, but is far easier 
than Russian. The value of 
ability of one who knows it to keep track of the 
honesty and business skill of native go-betweens, 


| and to do business direct with natives. 


9 this popular government the people not only 
elect their public officers, but undertake, in 
good right, to instruct them. The officer who 
listens to the voice of the people acts as a wise 
politician ; more than that, he shows himself a 
faithful, conscientious servant. His great prob- 
lem is to know just what utterance is the voice 
of the people. A hundred newspapers tell him 
what to do; the newspapers disagree, and it is 
hard for him to know which express the will 
of the majority. T’wo deputations wait upon 
him, one urging one thing, the other urging the 
opposite thing. Worst of all his troubles is a 
petition signed by many people. The petition 
requests him to pardon a convicted man, or 
help to expel a member of the body to which 
he belongs, or use his influence for some measure 
which he does not believe in. There always 
must come to him the question whether he 
should do what he believes is right or what so 
many petitioners apparently believe is right. 
Many persons sign petitions not in accordance 
with positive conviction, but in compliance with 
the requests of friends. 
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LOVE’S HEROISM. 


Love bids touch truth, endure truth and embrace 
Truth, though, embracing truth, love crush itself. 
Browning. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


n the four years since the act was passed ‘‘to 
| provide for the construction of a canal con- 
necting the waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans’’ so many problems have arisen 
in relation to the Panama Canal and so many 
persons have expressed opinions about them 
that some one has recently said, ‘‘We are get- 
ting on well with the Panama Canal—our 
writers are steadily at work on it.’’ 
The report of the Senate committee in favor 


|of a sea-level canal called forth again all the 


arguments that had been advanced before, when 
the President, the Secretary of War and a 
minority of the board of engineers expressed 
themselves in favor of a lock canal. 

Where to build the canal, what kind of canal 
to build, how long it ought to take, how much 
it ought to cost, whether the United States 
government is competent to build it, whether 
this or that official is doing his work properly 
—all these things have been abundantly dis- 
cussed. 

To the ordinary citizen one thing is evident: 
the problems of business, of politics and of 
engineering in the construction of the canal are 
so great that only those who have full informa- 
tion and are expert in these and kindred prob- 
lems can form an opinion worth considering. 
The enterprise is tremendous, and the corpora- 
tion that has undertaken to perform it, the 
American government, has never before at- 
tempted anything like it. The canal cannot be 
built without perplexities, delays and blunders 
—seen to be blunders a good while after they 
are committed. 

The sane American, while he exercises his 
right to receive and deliver opinions with demo- 
cratic freedom, will remember at the same time 
that those who are in the work know more 
about it than most of those who are not. The 
administrators, legislators, engineers and others 
in authority are probably doing their part with 
skill and integrity, and the part of almost every 
one else is to trust them cheerfully and wish 
them well in a stupendous task. 


® & 
THE POSTAL UNION CONGRESS. 


inding fault with the postal facilities seems 

F to be not merely a national amusement, 
but a habit common to the people of all 
nations. The privileges granted by the British 
Post - Office Department are so liberal that 
Englishmen can afford to send their laundry 
home from the Cape of Good Hope or the 
Hebrides. Yet one hardly takes up an English 
newspaper without finding complaints, which 
seem to be justified, of the manner in which 
the post-office conducts the telephone business. 
Every meeting of the International Postal 
Union Congress, like that lately held in Rome, 
has scores of complaints to consider and scores 
to study. It is, of course, never 


it lies in the) 





| Great Britain and the United States, indeed, 
the gain is even greater, for the congress agreed 
that the Anglo-Saxon countries may use as a 
unit the ounce, which exceeds twenty-eight 
grams. But it was deemed inexpedient to lower 
the initial cost of international postage. 

The souvenir postal-card craze is regarded as 
having been responsible for one slight conces- 
sion: the extension to all the countries in the 
union of the privilege, heretofore held by only 
a few, of permission to write on the left-hand 
portion of the address side. 

Another change of considerable interest is the 
new reply coupon, which will be on sale in 
every country of the Postal Union, and will 
have the form of a postal order payable to the 
bearer and good for a five-cent stamp in any 
Postal Union country. 
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THE UNSUNG SONG. 


It is muffled away in the breast alone, 

A gift, mayhap, to the heart unknown 

Till the joys of heaven unfold its tone. 
Theron Brown. 
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WOMEN CRITICS OF WOMEN. 


= oman’s at best a contradiction still!’’ 
W Such was the opinion of a poet whose 
crooked back and sharp tongue made 
him no favorite with the ladies. But the sex 
sometimes justifies Pope by the way it blazons 
its own failings. Women writers short of 
‘‘copy’’ turn instinctively to the weaknesses of 
women. 

Recent months have been especially prolific 
of sermons by women for women. ‘The would- 
be reformers cover a wide field with their 
strictures. To-day they accuse woman of lack- 
ing interest in public affairs, and to-morrow 


of taking interest in public affairs to the neglect | « 


of her home. One critic finds her stingy of 
‘*tips,’’? another deplores her extravagance in 
gifts. She does not put on her clothes to 
good advantage, or she spends too much time, 
thought and money on her clothes. On the 
one hand she sweeps the streets with her skirts, 
on the other she wears her golf gown too short 
for modesty. Sometimes she is accused of 
having no capacity for being ‘‘a good fellow’” 
with husband or brother, and again she is 
developing a taste for gambling and smoking. 

Evidently these conclusions cannot all be 
correct. Euripides said, ‘‘Woman is woman’s 
natural ally’’; but modern conditions have 
made her woman’s natural critic. If men be- 
lieved all that women say about one another, 
the marriage rate would decline. Fortunately, 
they take these feminine strictures with a grain 
of salt; and, moreover, the man masculine 
definitely prefers 


A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
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PASSING OF THE INDIAN NATIONS. 


he western portion of maps of the United 
T States in use half a century ago was 

covered with the names of Indian tribes. 
There were the Sioux, the Modocs, the Sho- 
shones, the Flatheads, the Gros Ventres, the 
Blackfeet, the Arapahoes, the Crows and many 
more. The boundaries of their respective 
countries were indefinite, but for all that, the 
government in Washington made treaties with 
the tribes as if they were independent and 
separate nations. 

As long ago as 1793 Congress provided that 
no purchase or grant of land from the Indians 
should be valid unless made in pursuance of a 
treaty. Nearly seven hundred agreements were 
entered into with the ninety-seven tribes, until 
this method of procedure was ended by the act 
of 1871. 

The procedure arranged for opening to settle- 
ment the Crow, Flathead and Shoshone reser- 
vations this summer shows how completely the 
old practice has disappeared. The reservations 
contain more than two million acres of land in 
Montana and Wyoming, and are inhabited by 
not more than five thousand Indians. When it 
was decided to allow the whites to enter the 
reservations, the Indians were told to seleet 
homestead sites for themselves and leave the 
rest for the new settlers. 

The prospective settlers will register their 
names at places designated by the government, 
and on a fixed day slips of paper containing 
the names are to be put in a box and thoroughly 
mixed. A blindfolded person will draw them 
out, one at a time, and each person, as his 
name is drawn, will have the right to make 
choice of a homestead. 

When the lands of the Flatheads, Shoshones 


| and Crows are occupied there will remain no 


possible to make all the changes which delegates 


urge, but each meeting marks some material 


| gain, either in added privileges or in decreased 
| cost. 


The change of greatest interest to the general 
public this year is the cheapening of the postage 
on heavy letters between countries in the Postal 
Union. Not only has the unit of weight been 
raised from fifteen to twenty grams, but the 
postage on each additional twenty grams has 
been reduced from five cents to three cents. For 


| 


large Indian reservation of importance, and the 
Indians themselves will have been practically 
absorbed into the general population. 
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VACATIONS THAT FIT. 


ost vacations which fail are unsuccessful 
because they are misfits. It is curious 


that in a matter where individual needs | 


and personal preferences are so important, the 
final decision should so often be allowed to rest 
on other grounds. 


For the great majority of men and women | 








who work, but who have a vacation, two weeks 
represent the limit of time which they can 
devote to rest and recreation. That is only one- 
twenty-sixth part of the year, and most persons 
need all of it, and need to use it in the wisest 
way. 

What is the wisest way? No one but the 
person himself can tell; and hence the folly of 
allowing oneself to be overinfluenced by the 
advice of others. One of the weekly magazines 
lately contained accounts of vacations in camp, 
in an automobile, on a bicycle, on foot, in a 
canoe, in hunting with a camera, in seeing 
Fifth Avenue, and in searching for wild 
flowers. 

Each of the articles is charming reading, 
chiefly because the writer had what he was 
after—rest, recreation and a good time. The 
reader may easily be misled into thinking that 
the charm belongs intrinsically to the particular 
kind of a vacation which is described. It does 
not. It belongs only to the exactness with 
which the vacation fits. 

The wisest thing one can do is to say to him- 
self, ‘‘What is it that I should most like to 
do?’? And if it fall within his means, and if 
he has only himself and his own pleasure to 
consider, do that, regardless of whether any 
one else would enjoy it, or whether any one 
else has ever done it. The hobby or diversion 
to which one gives his spare moments during 
the rest of the year is often a wise guide. It 
requires courage and common sense to disregard 
conventional conceptions and half-formed plans, 
and to follow the inclination of the moment; 
but the reward is nearly always a happy and 
restful vacation, and not infrequently at little 
cost. 
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WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS. 


know,”’ said a business man of wide ex- 

perience, ‘‘how crowded with studies the 
schools are now, and I should be loath to 
recommend the introduction of any new ones. 
But I do wish sometimes that the boys and 
girls who are giving time to so many little fads 
could be induced to give more to the art of 
writing letters. ’’ 

He did not refer to the mere art of writing 
correct English or the art of writing an inter- 
esting personal letter, but to the preparation of 
really good business letters, in which the matter 
in hand should be treated not only clearly and 
concisely, but also courteously. 

The need he mentioned is one which is felt 
by thousands of business men, and may well 
claim the attention of young people of both 
sexes who look forward to business life. The 
ability to write intelligibly is not rare, but the 
capacity to write in such a way as to produce a 
pleasant personal feeling for the house one 
represents is extremely rare. 

Many writers fail in the matter of courtesy— 


‘| either in way of constant omission of articles 


and constant abbreviation, or, more commonly, 
in neglecting to give the other man the benefit 
of the doubt. In other words, the fault with 
most business letters is a fault of poor manners 
rather than of mental deficiency. 

**Never, in any circumstances, allow your 
first letter, in a case of difference, to be harsh 
or discourteous,’’ said a business man to one of 
his clerks. ‘*No matter how much you think 
the man has injured us, give him the benefit 
of the doubt. Assume that he has made a 
mistake rather than that he has misrepresented. 
To take the other course is to enter a blind 
alley. You may have to turn round to get out 
of it.’? 
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bust of George Whitefield, who was second only 

to the Wesleys in the Methodist revival, has 
been erected in the Whitefield church in London. 
The occasion was the hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the church; Whitefield laid the corner- 
stone of the original building. Whitefield visited 
America seven times and converted hundreds of 
people. He was buried in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. One of the most interesting parts of 
the story of his work in America is the account of 
Franklin’s friendship for him. Franklin flatly 
disagreed with his religious teachings, but admired 
him heartily, calling him a “marvelous preacher.” 
Franklin’s invitation to Whitefield to stay at 
Franklin’s house while he preached in Philadel- 
phia is an excellent little essay on the possibility 
of affection between men of different beliefs. 

ix days after Russia secured a lease of Port 

Arthur from China in 1898 the Chinese govern- 
ment agreed to allow the British to occupy Wei-hai- 
wei on the south coast of the Gulf of Pechili so long 
as the Russians retained control of the port on 
the northern coast of the entrance to the gulf. By 
the treaty of peace with Japan made last summer 
Russia withdraws from Port Arthur, and Great 
Britain, under a literal interpretation of the agree- 
ment, ought to retire from Wei-hai-wei. The 
British, however, at the request of the Japanese, 
have decided to remain, with the result that the 
sea approach to the Chinese capital is now guarded 
by the Anglo-Japanese allies, and Peking, in its 
last state, is under as close foreign surveillance as 
in its first. 


A objection by the Mexican government to a 
diversion of the waters of the Rio Grande 
from Mexican soil by irrigation dams has led the 
Secretary of State to negotiate a treaty which 
| provides that about a fifth of the water from the 
| reservoir to be created at Engle, New Mexico, 
may be used by the Mexicans, and the rest by the 
United States. The treaty must be ratified before 
it becomes effective. The Canadians as well as 
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the Mexicans are interested in the use of the inter- | 


national waterways. They have been protesting 
against the withdrawal of water from the Great 
Lakes by the Chicago drginage canal and by the 
power plants at Niagara Falls. Congress has 
attempted to meet their objections. Disputes 
about the right to water are as old as the famous 
argument between the wolf and the lamb, which 
one of the group of fable-writers called sop 
reported for the Greeks in the sixth century 
before Christ. 
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A RECIPE FOR A PARTY. 


PD pen with radiant eyes and flushed cheeks, 
a very June rose of a girl, stood waiting the 
family’s verdict. It was her first real party. Of 
course she had been to parties all her life, but 
never before to one where they had an orchestra 
and city caterers and florists. 

“You may each,” Dorothy declared, “give me a 
piece of advice.” 

“Hold up your head and remember you're as 
big as anybody.” That was Jack, of course. 

“Do be careful of your sash when you sit down,” 
Vera urged. 

“Just have a happy time, that’s all,” mother 
said, with such undisguised pride in her face that 
Abby Ann hastened to add a wholesome bitter. 
Abby Ann had been with the family all her life, 
and had privileges. 

“Pretty is that pretty does,’ she warned. “You 
just mind that, Dorothy.” 

But grandmother amended it instantly. “Party 
is that party does. You'll find plenty of times to 
remember that, too, dear.”’ 

The carriage came then and the little June rose 
was put into it, and for the next two hours had no 
time to think. Then came a change, afew minutes 
when it happened that Dorothy had no partner. 
It felt very queer and “‘left-out.” 

Of course some girls had been left out all the 
evening, but she had not thought about it before. 
Then suddenly grandmother’s words came to her: 
“Party is that party does.” If the party did not 
come to her she would make a party herself. 

She walked across to the next lonesome girl and 
said a word or two to her, and then they went to 
the next and the next, till there were no lonely 
ones any more, but a big, merry group. And 
suddenly Dorothy, in the midst of the fun, made 
a great discovery. 

“Why, it’s you, and not things, that makes the 
party!” 

When Dorothy was twenty-four, she married. 
It was a happy marriage, but there were ten years 
when things had to be carefully contrived in the 
little home and luxuries were bravely denied. 
Yet somehow they had many good times in the 
small house. One day Dorothy heard the matter 
discussed between her little daughter and a neigh- 
bor’s child. 

“You don’t have anything but cambric tea and 
gingerbread at your doll’s parties, and Lena 
Tolman has frosted cake, but I like yours best. 
Some way your mother always acts as if it’s a 
party, and Lena’s doesn’t.” 

“My mother says it’s the way you feel inside, 
not what you have to eat, that makes it a party,” 
Dorothy’s daughter replied. 

And Dorothy, overhearing, smiled to herself. 
“Party is that party does,” she murmured. 
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SUNSET GLORIES. 


ell, you know, I never did care much for 
these plain yellow sunsets,” observed a 
prosaically minded woman to her friend one 
golden autumnal evening, as the sun sank slowly 
in the cloudless sky and dipped, a glowing ball, 
below the rim of the world. 

There was no hint of apology in her tone. Her 
taste in sunsets was as definite as her taste in 
millinery. She preferred them streaked and 
mottled, with elaborately decorative cloud effects. 
Plain yellow was too ordinary for enthusiasm. 

It was a woman of much the same temperament 
who owned that she did not care for sunsets at 
all, and gave her reasons. 

“The prettier they are the more exasperating 
they are,” she explained. “You never can match 
them. The number of times I’ve noted sunset 
combinations and carried them in my eye when I 
went shopping—but it’s no use. There’s one 
shade in particular, a deep gray-purple or purply 
gray, that color the heavy clouds take on in con- 
trast to gold, that I’ve hunted for for years. It 
would be ideal in velvet, simply ideal, and so 
becoming to my complexion!” 

Less practical and more appreciative, yet 
scarcely more poetic, was the exclamation of a 
young girl, as she gazed upon a glorious sky of 
gold and salmon, with fleecy flecks of rosy cloud 
trailing here and there across it. 

“Oh, how perfectly elegant!’’ she cried. 


“And 


do look at those ducky little pink clouds, just like | 


pieces of jewelers’ cotton-wool!” 


WORTH KNOWING. 


fF" centuries women have put away all sorts of 
odds and ends because “they will come handy 
some time.”’ This practice no doubt began with 
the first good housekeeper of a primitive tribe, 
and has gone on through the ages, until it is now 
one of the peculiarities of women’s education. A 
man learns what makes for the particular end he 
has in view. A woman tucks away in her memory 
any interesting bit of information, and some day 
produces it, to the surprise of her masculine rival. 

This habit makes women especially valuable as 
librarians. Here is an example of the actual 
worth of a scrap of knowledge. 

A few years ago a shabby old book was sent 
from a parish library in England to be sold by 
auction in London. It was seven inches long and 
five wide. It consisted of thirty-eight leaves of 
vellum, on which were inscribed the four Gospels. 
It had four illuminated illustrations, representing 
the evangelists, each seated on a stool, holding 
his Gospel, and each having a circular gold 
nimbus. 

The book was bought by the Bodleian Library 
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for six pounds. Months afterward, when it came 
to be catalogued, a poem was found written on 
the fly-leaf, containing a reference to the rescue of 
the book from the bed of a stream, where it had 
been dropped by a careless servant, and where it 
lay until discovered by a passing knight. Of course 
the poet attributed the recovery of the sacred 
volume to a miracle. 

| The verses casually referred to the fact that 
| when the book was lost it was being “conveyed to 
the king and queen.” 

“What king and queen, I wonder?’ mused the 
librarian. 

“Why, a story like that was told of the Gospels 
belonging to Margaret of Scotland,” said his 
woman assistant. Sure enough, a little research 
showed that there was scarcely a doubt that the 
book had belonged to Margaret, Queen of Scot- 


scribed by her confessor more than eight hundred 
years ago. He related its being lost in the brook, 
recovered and conveyed to its royal owner, and 
| used by her for many years. 

So the worn old book which the Bodleian bought 
| for a song is now one of the great library’s price- 
| less treasures—identified by a girl’s knowledge 
of a queer story in the life of a queen who was 
also a saint. 
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A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. 


hen Doctor Temple, afterward Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was head master at Rugby, 
writes one of his students in the memoirs of the 
archbishop, he relied but little upon punishment. 
It became the custom for the under teachers to 
sit with the dull and lazy boys, who had failed in 
their lessons, to hear them over again. Doctor 
Temple would try every other device before 
resorting to punishment. 
Perhaps the most valuable lesson 


that the 


deared him to the school—the love of justice. 
was not only that the tradition, which dated from 
the time of Doctor Arnold, was insisted on that a 
boy’s word should be taken, but even when there 
was what to a young master seemed overwhelming 
proof of some wrong-doing, as, for example, docu- 
mentary evidence of dishonesty, he would stay 


his innocence. 
It was better, he would say, that many a wrong 
| deed should slip through unpunished than that a 
| single act of injustice should be done. 
e insisted, too, on the fullest allowance for the 
| possible stupidity which might have led to the 





| oil for manufacturing use. 


land, who died in 1093. This book was fully de- | 


younger masters learned from him was to imitate | 
that quality which more than anything else en- | 
It | 


his colleague’s hand if the boy implicated declared | 


result; no boy was to be punished because he had 


| misunderstood. 

| It is small wonder that one of his boys, who had 
| been exhorted at home not to be led astray from 
| the true faith, wrote home: 

“Dear Mother. Temple’s all right; but if he 
| turns Mohammedan, all the school will turn, too.” 
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THE PRICE OF LIGHT. 


he town of Croydon, England, is trying to pre- 

vent the destruction of a house built by Sir 
| Christopher Wren. Among the interesting fea- 
| tures of this dwelling, which is by no means a 
humble abode, are the numerous windows which 
| were blocked up long ago in order to escape the 
| window tax. 





It seems strange, in these days, to think of the 
| light of heaven being meted out for money. If 
there is one thing in the world to which every one 
has an equal and indisputable right it is the health- 
giving and necessary sunshine. But two hundred 
| years ago English sunlight, only too scanty at the 
st, Was a commodity held taxable by the govern- 
ment. 
| The tax placed upon the windows of a house 
| caused the architects and builders to erect dwell- 
| ings with as few openings as possible. The result 
| was dark, dismal and unhealthful. Eight or ten 
| windows brought a tax of from four to eight 
| shillings. The well-to-do limited their light, and 
| the poor were deprived almost entirely. 
| As regards the amount raised, the window tax 
was a failure, but it was successful in condemning 
the growing —— to insufficient sunshine 
and air. It was increased by Queen Anne, trebled 
by Pitt, and augmented by others. Not until 1851 
was the act repealed and the light allowed to 
enter freely at the windows of rich and poor. 
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ORDER IN THE SENATE. 


he other day, when the Senate was not in ses- 
sion, says the Washington correspondent of the 

New York Times, Senator Spooner had occasion 

to visit the Senate-Chamber. To his astonishment 

the pages, ten in number, were holding a stormy 

Senatorial session with a black-eyed little Ohioan 

in the Vice-President’s chair. Another page was 

clamoring for recognition, another was standing 
on a Senator’s chair. 

_ Senator Spooner smiled, and walked to his seat 
| in the center aisle. ‘Mr. President,” he began, in 
}a dignified manner. Quick as a flash_came the 
response, which nearly stunned the Wisconsin 
statesman. ; : 
| “The Senator from Wisconsin,” solemnly an- 
nounced the page in the chair. 

_ “Don’t you think there is a good deal of confusion 
| in the Chamber, Mr. President?” said the Senator 
from the Badger State, when he had recovered his 
equanimity. . The page brought down Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks’s gavel with a resounding whack. 

“There certainly is,” he said, firmly. “The 

Senate must be in order,” and Spooner fied 

precipitately. 
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ALFONSO HANDS IN A PETITION. 


he King of Spain not long ago went on strike. 
According to the Paris Figaro, his majesty 


handed his prime minister a sealed petition, with | 


the request that it be granted unconditionally. 


When it was opened it was found to be in the 
king’s own hand. He was often obliged, he stated, 
to work twelve hours or moreaday. He therefore 
demanded for himself an eight-hour day, and no 
work on Sundays and holidays. 


? 


EQUALLY IGNORANT. 


he author of “‘Reminiscences of a Country Poli- 
tician”’ asked a laborer in an English village, 
about twenty years ago, how old he was. 

“I be just the same age as the queen,” he said. 
“It be either a fortnight older or a fortnight 
younger; I don’t rightly know which. And I 
don’t suppose her knows, either.” 


| 
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Superior to Lemonade is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
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A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with | 


sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. (Adv. 
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boy’s outfit, 
as you may 
at first imag- 
ine from the 
extremely low 
price of $1.00, 
but an outfit that 
any tisherman ma 
well feel proud of. 
The rod alone is 
worth double the 
price that we ask for 
the entire outfit. The 
outfit consists of a hexa- 
gon, three-jointed, split- 
bamboo rod, with nickel- 
plated mountings: it is 
made of split-bamboo, care- 
fully glued, and finished with 
silk wrappings. The rod not 
only makes a splendid appear- 
ance, but is one of the strongest 
three-jointed bamboo rods ever 
produced. It has the regulation 
cork handle thosameashian priced 
rods; the rod is eight and one-half 
feet long,and is fitted with solid metal 
reel seat. We include in this outfit one 
e good substantial Anchor Brand Reel 
a nickel-click, single action, with rivete 
raised pillar, ae | strong, and which will hold 25 
yards of line. Also 25 yards of No. 6 braided lisle 
thread line, best quality, one 1-yard leader: 1 dozen 
snelled hooks, one box of split shot sinkers (2 doz.), 
and one bright enamel float. This outfit would ordi- 
narily sell for $2.60 to $3.00. Special price $1.00. 
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‘ Hill’s Famous | 


Clothes Dryers. 


Neat and tidy when in use. Fold compactly for 
removal when not in use. Do not distigure the 
lawn. Require but little space. Wind revolves 
reel: so clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 
or be torn to shreds. 

More than two million people use them, 
including many COMPANION readers. Have 
Youa Hill Dryer? Hold 100 to 150 feet of line, 
Several styles and sizes for Lawn, Roof and 
Baleony. Ask your hardware dealer show them. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue P, free for the asking 


THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


“A Kalamazoo- 
Direct to You.” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
. factory at lowest 
factory prices. 
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. Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. 

We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


} 
We Ship On 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
Ifyoudo notfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
you acent. Itwillpay youtoinvestigate. 
Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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fitted with patent oven thermom 

eter, which makes baking easy. 
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educational than several years in anticipation. 
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REDFIEAD JIM 


BY BLANCHE TRENNOR HEATH 























immy Jones was his proper name 
When up from the country to school he came, 
But the only name that stuck to him 
Was the one they gave him of Redhead Jim. 


It was house-afire, and sorrel-top, 

And what would he take for the carrot-crop? 
But he only laughed when they badgered him— 
He was grit clear through was Redhead Jim. 


Red hair was as good as the next, said he, 

If twas brushed and combed as it ought to be; 
*Twas the brains it covered, it just struck him, 
That made the difference, said Redhead Jim. 
His brains were all right, if his hair was red, 
So in study and games he shot ahead 

Till there wasn’t a boy but was proud of him, 
Yes, proud of a leader like Redhead Jim. 


And his teacher said with a quizzical smile, 
As he gave him the first class-prize the while, 
Red heads were the best, it seemed to him, 
If they made such scholars as Redhead Jim! 


e & 
A MAN FOR A TEXT. 


s he entered the little 
A study at the church 
just before evening 
service, the minister found 
one of his men awaiting 
him. ~ 

‘*Pastor,’’ broke out the 
man, in an agitated voice, 
‘*pastor, my brother-in-law 
is in there, full of liquor. He’sugly. I’m afraid 
he’s going to make trouble. Hadn’t we better 
get a policeman to come and clear him out?’’ 

‘‘Why, no, George,’’ said the minister. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t quite like to do that. You know he 
might hear something that would do him good. 
Don’t worry. It won’t kill us if he does inter- 
rupt us. We’ve been interrupted before now.’’ 

It was a good congregation that the preacher 
looked down upon that night—a company of 
honest, self-respecting, well-dressed working 
people, a large portion of them young folk. 
But there in the forefront of the audience sat 
the objectionable brother-in-law. Bolt upright 
he sat, with a flushed face, and glared at the 
minister. ‘‘He certainly is about the toughest, 
ugliest-looking customer I ever undertook to 
preach to,’’ said the young man to himself. 

The first part of the service went very well. 
‘*How these Germans do sing! What full, 
sweet voices! How they keep the key and the 
tune! How they put their hearts into it!’’ he 
thought. The drunkard made a little noise, 
muttering something in a maudlin way during 
the prayer, but did not disturb the folk greatly. 

‘I believe he is not going to bother us much, 
after all,’’ thought the minister. 

But when it came to the preaching, the min- 
ister had no sooner begun than the man rose to 
his feet and commenced speaking. What he 
said, or tried to say, no one knew, himself least 
of all. It was some mumbled, incoherent talk. 
But the young people, after their fashion, 
straightway began to giggle. 

‘*Don’t laugh, good friends,’’ said the minis- 
ter, earnestly. ‘‘Don’t laugh! This is a sight 
fit to make us weep.*’ 

A great solemn hush fell upon the audience. 
The drunkard ceased to speak and remained 
standing, the picture of a fool. 

‘*Look at him!’’ said the minister. ‘‘You 
know him well enough, most of you. There 
stands the ruin of one of the ablest mechanics 
that was ever known in these parts! There 
stands the profligate son of a good mother! 
There stands the faithless husband who has 
broken the heart of a pure and lovely woman! 
There stands a father whose disgraced children 
are blushing with shame for him! He might 
have been a happy and prosperous man. See 
what drink has made of him! Give it but half 
a chance, and it will do as much for you. Tell 
me, could I, or could the most eloquent minister 
in the land, ever preach you such a temperance 
sermon as that? Isn’t that sight enough to 
make you all temperance men for life ?’’ 

And then, looking earnestly and steadfastly 
in the drunkard’s face, the minister charged 
him in the name of the living God to repent of 
his great wickedness and pleaded with him that 
he should forsake his cups and all his evil ways, 
and on condition of sincere penitence, promised 
him, in the name of a Divine Saviour, the help 
of the Almighty. And there stood the man all 
the while, motionless as a statue, amid the 
stillest kind of stillness, the silence of a great, 
listening company. And when the preacher 
had made an end of speaking, the drunkard 
staggered out into the night. 

Now there was in the audience that evening 
another man who for many years had been the 
victim of the drink habit, one whom the minis- 
ter had shortly before found drunk on the street 
and had helped home to his house. This man, 
going out with the crowd after the service, had 
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the parson, cordially. 








no sooner reached the sidewalk than he turned 
| back, saying to a companion, ‘‘I’m going to 
see the parson.’’ : 

It was a sorry-looking figure that came to the 
study door — decently dressed, but shaky and 
| infirm, with hair prematurely white, and a 
| sallow face marred and scarred by his vices. 

**Good evening, Mr. Black! Come in, come 
in! I’m glad to see you. Have a chair,’’ said 





| ‘*Pastor,’’ said he, in a voice that shook like 
a leaf, ‘‘I’m all broke up. I’ve come to sifn 
| the pledge. ’’ 

| ‘Stephen, I haven’t any faith in that pledge. 
What’s a pledge? It is nothing but a promise, 
and a promise too hard for you tokeep. You’ve 
signed it over and over again, and every time 
you break it within a week.’’ 


‘*T know, I know, parson! But this time 


I’m a-going to do what I never did before. | 


I’m going to give my heart to God before I sign 
that pledge. ’’ 
They prayed together. 


The parson, with his 


arm round him, prayed for him; and the man | 
prayed for himself with a new note in his | 


trembling voice. ‘Then he signed the pledge. — 

‘‘What’s got Stephen Black?’’ asked the 
minister, a few weeks later. ‘‘I haven’t seen 
him for some time.’’ 

‘*No, pastor,’’ said one of the men, ‘‘and you 
will never see him round here again.’’ 

‘*Never see him again? What do you mean? 
He hasn’t gone to the bad, has he?’’ 

‘*No, but he’s dead and buried.’’ 

‘*What!’? : 

‘*Yes, pastor. Monday he was taken sick. 
They carried him off to the hospital. He died 
within twenty-four hours, and they buried him 
right away. But,’’ said the man, ‘‘he never 
drank another drop, and he died a Christian 


man.’’ 
* & 


HIS FIRST COMMAND. 


ew young men would care to assume at the 
F age of twenty-three the responsibility of 

serving as captain of a full-rigged ship and 
of sailing it from New York to Hongkong with 
| no help except their own knowledge of navigation. 
That youth is no bar to suecess in such a venture 
is attested by the thrilling story told by Capt. 
Charles P. Low in his “Recollections” of his first 
voyage in command of the clipper-ship Houqua. 


The Houqua was one of the first of the famous 
clippers. er sides were pierced with -ports, 
and at one time she mounted several cannon. 


Mr. Low served as mate in her during her early 
voyages, and on her fifth trip went out from New 
York in command. F 

All went well until they had passed the Cape of 
Good Hope and were well up in the Indian Ocean. 
Captain Low went to his berth one night, after 
noting that the barometer stood at 29.80, where it 

been several days. In about three hours he 
was wakened by a terrible dream, in which his 
ship seemed to sink bow first. ‘Startled, he jumped 
from his berth in a cold sweat and ran to the 
barometer. It stood at the same point. 

He went on deck, and found no apparent change 
in the weather. Still puzzled, he went below 
again and read the barometer. To his amazement. 
it had fallen two-tenths. He could hardly credit 
his eyes, but returning to the deck, he ordered the 
mate to take in all the lighter sails. The ship was 
then carrying practically every shred she > 

The wind began to increase faster than the sails 
could be taken in, the sky quickly clouded over, 
| lightnings flashed, and at three in the morning the 


heavier sails were being reefed and the barometer 
had _ gone down nine-tenths of an inch. 

By five o’clock the ship was scudding at a ter- 
rifie rate, and rolling so that the topmast stunsail 
spars were rolled under water and broken off, 
first on one side, then on the other. At six o’clock 
every sail was blown from the gaskets, the ship 
was heeled hard down, and the upper masts were 
going overboard. All the gun-ports on the port 
side were carried away, and the sea was sweepin 
between decks. The gale was so hard one coul 
not stand against it, but had to lie flat and hold 
on, The barometer had dropped to 27.50. 

A lull during the forenoon gave the crew a 
chance to make things more snug, but at two the 
hurricane came back with renewed force, and the 
ship was hove to under bare poles. 

At four o’clock a furious burst of wind hove the 
ship down on its _beam-ends, and the captain 
went overboard. By good chance he came up to 
find a rope near him, and hauled himself to the 

in-rail. The ship lay on its side, the mastheads 
n the water, sinking fast to a point from which 
it could never be righted. Speechless, the captain 
made a sign to the mates to cut the main-rigging, 
while he and the carpenter cut the mizzen-rigging. 
Both masts broke siarp off a foot above deck, and 
the ship slowly righted. 

There was not left on board a single dish or 
cooking utensil, nor even the cook-house. The 
ship was half-full of water, the cabins were 
wrecked, and there were thirty-five hundred miles 
to go to reach their destination. The young cap- 
tain, however, undaunted, set his men at the 
pumps as soon as the gale permitted, freed his 
-_ found the hull tight, set a jury-rig and went 
on his course. He set up a half-hogshead of sand 
for a fireplace, and hung a tin kettle over it for 
the cook to boil beef in. In due course he brought 
his vessel to Hongkong, sold his cargo at an 
advantageous price, refitted, made several profit- 
able short eruises in Chinese waters, and got a 
load of new-crop tea for home. 

Had he made his ~~ as the owners planned, 
they would have lost heavily, but he landed in 
New York with a profit of sixty thousand dollars 
and Fn international reputation as an able com- 
mander. 
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A THIRSTY MAJOR. 
| Sim on long marches and sportsmen travel- 


ling across a but little known country know 
| what thirst means. In “A People at School” 

the author tells of an adventure in India, in which 
an officer got into trouble by his undue haste to 
satisfy his thirst. 


We were camped in a little pleasant place in 
| some fields. There was a village near, and sup- 

lies were plentiful. The water, however, was 

hick and muddy, so it was filtered through our 
| little pocket filters and stored in bottles, which 
were placed in rows inside the door. 

One day we went out for a long expedition. We 
were out all day in the sun, and came back in the 
| evening very hot, very hungry, but most of all, 
thirsty. Sir Frederick Johnstone, a major in the 
| British mounted infantry, was thirstiest of all. 
| On the way back he had been talking all the 
time of how thirsty he had become. He began by 


But as the time went on and his thirst increased, 

he a oe them one by one. He was too deadly 

thirsty to think of flavor. He longed for plain 
liquid, and the best liquid of all was water. 

en we got to camp he flung himself from his 

my and made one leap for the water-bottles. 

e opened his parched mouth and tilted the con- 
tents down his throat in one great gurgling stream. 

Fortunately, we had a doctor with us, and he 
took the astonished and pallid Johnstone and laid 
him out upon a cot. e made him weird mix- 
tures, lukewarm water and mustard by the quart 
and poured them into him. If Johnstone wanted 
fluid, he got as much as ~ man could desire, 
and he was ill desperately ill, for a while. But 
little by little he recovered, and by dinner-time 
was ng all right again. 

The bottle he had seized contained kerosene. 
He said that he tasted kerosene for weeks. 

As for the servant who mixed the bottles con- 
taining kerosene with the water-bottles, I forget 
what happened to him. But I have an idea we 
never knew certainly who he was. 
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NEETA MARQULS 
_ my life had tasted pain 

I sang in pensive, minor key; 
How light soe’er my heart, my strain 
For others was a threnody. 





But. since I know the stress of care, 
I sing of hope and courage fine, 

That other hearts with loads to bear 
May gain no added weight from mine. 


& & 
A CUP OF TEA. 


uying a cup of tea may be a tragedy or a 
B comedy. Much depends on the sex of the 

buyer. This is the way a man buys it, says 
a writer in the London Sketch. He slides sheep- 
ishly into the shop, takes the seat in the draft of 
the door that everybody else has avoided, and 
says to the waitress with a diffident smile: 


“Oh, would you bring me a cup of tea?” 

The waitress, who returns the smile or does not 
return it, according to the rule of the establish- 
ment in regard to tipping, brings him his tea, 
slams it down, scribbles out a check and sails 
away. 

The man tastes the tea, finds that it is bitter 
from long brewing, —_ out of his seat, pays the 
bill and hurries away from the shop. 

Now let us see how a woman buys a cup of tea. 

She marches into the shop with a little boy on 
one side of her and a little girl on the other. 

“T want a table for three,’”’ she says, in the 
manner of one about to order a dinner at ten 








| 


| 
| 
| 


guineas a head. 

“Yes, madam,” replies the meek attendant. 
“Will you kindly step this way.” 

“Mummy,” says the little boy 

arty is seated and the attendant is waiting to 
e the twopenny order, “mummy, why has that 
=.= a turned-up nose?” 

“Want a scone,” complains the little girl. 

“A pot of tea for one,” orders “mummy,” “and 
would you mind bringing an extra cup, so that my 
little girl can have some milk ?” 

“One tea and one milk?” asks the attendant. 

“No, thank you. I thought I gave my order 
quite distinctly. I want a pot of tea for one and 
an extracup. That’s all.” 

“Yes, madam,” says the meek attendant, and 
drags herself away with the firm intention of 
becoming an actress, let the stage be what it may. 

“Just one moment,” says “mummy,” when the 
tea is brought. like to make sure that 
this is not too strong. Yes, it is much too strong. 
Will you let me have a pitcher of hot water, 
please? And 1 don’t think you have brought 
quite enough milk.” 

Half an hour later she marches proudly from 
the shop, having paid exactly the same sum for 
these privileges as the wretched man who could 
not swallow a mouthful, and who sat in a draft. 
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AN UNEASY SICK -BED. 


t is hard to be ill even under the best appointed 
| circumstances of nurse and sick-room. How 

much harder fever of mind and body can be in 
adverse conditions is easily understood from the 
description, by Mr. Andrew Wilson, author of “The 
Abode of Snow,” of an experience of his own. 
Mr. Wilson, travelling in Chinese Tibet, had a long 
and serious sickness in the little village of Pu at 
the foot of one of the mountain slopes. There 
was no one in the place to care for the invalid 
save a Moravian sister, who could not take him to 
her own house. So Mr. Wilson’s tent was pitched 
outside the village, and for a month he was his 
own doctor, almost his own nurse. 


I was flat on my back in the fierce rock heat and 
the weary sound of the mountain torrent. The 
apricot-trees afforded shade, but they harbored 
hosts of sand-flies, which tormented me by night, 
while the common black fly kept me from sleepin 
during the day. Scorpions were all about, bot 
the gray and the deadly black. It was the only 
eae in the Himalayas where I heard of serpents, 

ut they used to glide before my tent at night, 
long ones measuring some six feet. One was 
killed close to my tent door and brought to me. I 
was far too ill to examine it to see whether it were 
poison or not, but in either case it was not a 
pleasant thing for a half-dead man to see in the 
moonlight. 

The position of my tent was very lonely. I was 
forced to make the servants camp a little way off, 
so I should not be disturbed by their talking. So 
weak was I they could hardly hear when I called. 
One end of the field touched a small forest which 
harbored wild beasts. A company of Chinese 
Tartars on a pilgrimage howled and sang and 
danced all the nights through. Huge, savage 
Tibetan dogs from a lama nunnery came down 
the mountainside and prowled about my tent. 
One splendid great creature quite roused my 
affection until, one night, I awakened to find his 
mouth fumbling at my throat. He was shot by 
my servant. = 

One moonlight night I had a visitor of another 
kind which at first puzzled me nota little. I was 
lying awake in an exhausted state when a large, 
strange figure — into the moonshine just in 
front of my tent. moved about unsteadily with 
the swaying movement of a drunken man, and my 
first idea was that it was a Chinese Tartar. So 
let my hand fall on my revolver box. There was 
something not human about the figure, and when 
it began climbing one of the apricot-trees in a 
peculiar manner, I could not help exclaiming, 
‘Goodness! What have we now?” 

On this the thing turned with a ferocious growl. 





mountains, which seldom visit the villages. It 
prowled about, growling, but went off without 
molesting me. i i 
front of my tent at night. 





When I recovered I found that the Moravian 
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imagining all sorts of cool drinks with ice in them. } sister’s chief anxiety in regard to me had been the 


thought of how I was to be buried. Ground was 
very valuable at Pu, and difficult to get hold of, 
being artificially terraced 7 the mountainside. 
To obtain any for a stranger to occupy would have 
been a serious and expensive matter. 
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A HEARTY WELCOME. 


ne of the earliest acts of Abraham Lincoln 
QO as President was to appoint Dr. William 

Jayne as first governor of Dakota Terri- 
tory. It rested with the governor to determine 
what point in the territory should be the temporary 
capital until such time as the legislature should 
select a permanent seat of government; therefore 
there was a great rivalry among the little towns 
in Dakota to secure the favor of the new governor. 
In connection with this rivalry the author of “A 
Brief History of South Dakota” gives this story: 


It was reported that Governor Jayne was driving 
out from Sioux City to look over the Dakota towns 
before he determined upon the temporary seat of 
government, and the enterprising town of Ver- 
milion energetically prepared a great banquet in 
his honor. 

Presently a carriage containing two well-dressed 
gentlemen was seen apprceeas the village from 
the east, and a committee of citizens went out to 
meet it and welcome the new governor. The two 
men were invited to accompany the committee 
forthwith to the banquet hall. There they par- 
took of a fine dinner, and several hours were spent 
in speechmaking. 

The guest of honor thanked the people sincerely 
for their courtesy, spoke of his good impressions 
of the country, and declared his intention to settle 





After this I had a barricade in | 





| 


among them. _ : 
This declaration was greeted with hearty cheers, 
| but at that moment three or four carriages drove 
through the village, stopping only for a moment, 
| and then driving on toward Yankton. Some one 
brought word into the banquet hall that Governor 
Jayne and his party had gone through to Yankton 
| without giving Vermilion an ae! poy to do him 
honor. Then the chairman turned to the guest at 
the banguet and asked him his name. 

He said it was G. B. Bigelow, and he was much 
surprised to know that he had been mistaken for 
the new governor of the territory, supposing that 
he had met the usual hearty welcome which the 
new towns of the West held out to intending 
settlers. . , 

ey as were the people of Vermilion disap- 
pointed, their sense of humor was too great to 
permit them to mourn long over the laughable 
mistake. “Governor” Bigelow lived with them 
for many years, and in the fulness of a ripe old 
age died among them, respected by every one; 
but Yankton became the temporary and the per- 
manent capital of Dakota Territory. 
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BROUGHT TO BOOK AT LAST. 


ibbie was a Scotch lass, hard-working and 
comely. She ruled over a grateful and sup- 
pressed family of New Englanders for eight 


when at last the | years, and then announced her intention of mar- 


rying within six weeks. 


Fe suppose it is Rab whom you mean to marry, 

| Tibbie?’”’ asked her nominal mistress, referring to 
a tall, mild-faced young Scotchman who had spent 
more or less time in Tibbie’s spotless kitchen for 
the last three years. 

“It is,” announced Tibbie, peng “Here he’s 
been coming and sitting wi’ me all these times 
and never a word 0’ merrying. So at long last 
said to him, ‘If you’ve no mind to tak me, Rab, 
ye can jist say so, and I’ll spend nae more on 

right ribbons to sit up wi’ ye, but [ll tak my 
money to buy one o’ those talking-machines that 
plays tunes, after I’ve paid for a strip o’ new oil- 
cloth to cover the floor where you’ve worn out the 
old one; and then I'll tak my releegious books 
and settle down in quiet.’ 

“Rabbie was so concerned at my drear pros- 


| pects and the thoughts o’ my savings he said he 





It was one of the great snow bears, from the high | 


would hae me whenever I got ready.” 
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THE QUEEN’S GIFT. 


here are many stories told of the Queen of 
T Italy’s acts of kindness to her poor subjects. 
Tit-Bits tells the following, which shows, 
however, that not even the good intentions of 
queens are always fulfilled. 


Her majesty one day noticed a pleasant-faced 
little girl and spoke to her. There was a short 
conversation, and the queen asked the child what 
she could do in the way of needlework. 

“T can knit stockings, signora,” replied the gir). 

“Do you know who I am?” continued the queen. 

“Yes, signora, you are the queen.” ’ 

“Well, then, make me a pair of stockings and 
send them to the palace.” 

few days afterward the articles arrived, and 
the queen, in return for the gift, sent the child a 
beautiful pair of silk stockings, one filled with 
sweets, the other containing money. The next 
day the queen received a letter from her little 
friend as follows: 

“Signora, your gift has caused me many tears. 
My father took the money, my big brother took 
the sweets, and as for the stockings, why, mother 
took them for herself.’’ 


*¢ © 


““COLOGNIAL”? ARCHITECTURE. 


ne of the young architects who delivers a 
lecture on modern architecture in the series 
of free public school lectures in New York, 

says a writer in the Sun, had just shown his 
audience the beauties of the Cologne Cathedral 
the other night, when he thought of an experience 
he once had on a similar occasion. 

“Tt was at the conclusion of my lecture,” he told 
his audience, “that a woman came to me, explained 
that she, too, was a student of architecture, and 
thanked me for enlightening her on one point that 
she had never been able to understand before. ‘I 
have always wondered,’ she said to me, ‘where 
the colonial style of architecture came from. 
Now, of course, I see that it comes from Cologne.’ ” 


*® 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


man of experience, known to a writer in the 
New York Tribune, declares that men, like 
plants, adapt themselves to conditions. To 
illustrate his theory he told of two men, one of 
whom said to the other, at a pleasantly critical 
period: 
“Do you think two can live as oy as one?”’ 
“Before my marriage I thought they could,” 
was the guarded reply. 
“And afterward?” anxiously. 


“Afterward I found they had to.” 
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been devised for their amusement were not nearly 
so entertaining. The little people began to sepa- 
rate into groups, which is fatal to the success 
of any affair. 

It was a welcome relief when the door opened 
and Johnnie came in, still hugging his cat. 
Dorothy’s mother was with him. 

‘*T knew you’d all be glad to see me,’’ he 
said, as the children gathered round him, ‘‘so 
I just came up myself. And, Dorothy, I thought 
you’d feel pretty bad when you knew you forgot 





A HOME-MADE CIRCUS. 
By B. H. M. 


little cousins staying at Uncle 


ll_ the 
A Charlie’s summer house were in an un- | a basket of sandwiches, and while they enjoyed | 
happy frame of mind. There was to be | these, and praised Teddy and his 


a circus in the next town, only five miles away, 
and they could not go to see the parade because 
there was no trolley-car nor train nor even a 
stage-coach to take them. 

‘There will be lelphants and rhynyosseries 
and teeny-tonty monkeys and great big, high, 
high camorels!’’ declared Bess; and then they 
had all laughed at her. 

‘*Tt’s no fun down here,’’ said Gladys. 


The spirit of discontent was running high | 


when Teddy, who was ever a_ peacemaker, 
came down the walk. 
“*T tell you what. 
cireus!’’ he said. ‘‘I will get it ready, and 
you can all come for—two pins.”’ 
‘‘Where shall we find the animals?’’ asked 
one, 
“*Oh, I'll get the animals,’’ answered Teddy. 
‘*You get your pins.’’ 





Let’s have a home-made | 


| 


While they were getting their entrance fees | 


Teddy talked with Aunt Jennie. He soon 
came out of the house with a large basket, the 
cover of which he was holding securely. ‘‘I 


am going to begin at ten o’clock!’’ he called. | 


‘*You can come down to the garden then.’’ 


There was much whispering and laughing | 


among the cousins and much running back and 
forth. Gladys even changed her dress and 
made it a holiday affair. 

Promptly at ten the children came, each 
carrying two pins. 
under the bushes. 
Noah’s ark. 
which they saw cookies, lemonade and other 
goodies. 

Teddy stood at the end of the garden seat, and 
as they took their places, he removed a paper 
which had covered his ‘‘show.’’ They all 
laughed as they saw the performance was to be 
of a much simpler character than the one in 
the next town, but it certainly was somewhat 
mysterious. Teddy held several cords in his 
hand, and as he slowly drew them along the 
procession was formed. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘this is 
an elephant. He was captured in the wilds of 
a toy shop, and has been tamed by his keeper 
without loss of life. We understand that these 
animals are found in—Bonus Wayrus.’’ 

The audience clapped noisily. Teddy drew 
another cord. This time a deer came in view. 
**This is a deer, found in parks and nurseries, 
and this, my friends, is an interesting camel— 
sometimes called by the young ‘caromel.’ He 
travels on the desert, and has a long neck. I 
think looking about for water made it grow 
long. His hump is his greatest mark of beauty. 
The spotted animal is either a zebra or a giraffe 
—I don’t know which. If any one in the audi- 
ence does he may come forward and explain.’’ 

When the little white lamb was drawn into 
view, Teddy announced, ‘‘ This is a wild 
Western lamberquin, very tame and very cozy 
to take to bed when little babies are lonesome 
in the dark.’’ 

At this the cousins all laughed, and the audi- 
ence threatened to break up; but their interest 


In this ‘‘zoo’’ was the 


was restored when the old family bear, that they | 


had all played with, came forward under the 


name of the ‘‘bearjorine,’’ and the little rabbit | 


as the ‘‘rabbyrosceros.’’ 


They found a little tent | 


There was a table near by, on | 
| Qh, run, little chicken ! 





‘*cireus,’’ 
Bess asked, ‘‘What are you, Aunt Jennie?’’ 
‘‘Why, she is one of the types of beauty—they 
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always have them. 









DRAWN BY KATHERINE FR. WIREMAN 


Don’t you know they 
, 


ay, ‘Twenty beautiful ladies—twenty, 


| but we just have ‘one lovely aunt—one!’ ’’ 


And all the little cousins agreed to this. 





DANDELIONS. 


By Johnson Morton. 


n the dews of the sunny morning 


| All the dandelions blow, 


And I touch them as | wander 
Through the meadows to and fro. 

I call them the stars of the daylight 
As they twinkle on the green, 

And i play they are worlds eternal 


With a million miles between! 


- 


In the night with the real stars shining 
The meadow is dark to me ; 
Then I like to play that some sky-child 
Can the dandelions see ! 
Stars in the heaven at night-time ; 
Stars in the grass by day! 
So | lie in my bed and wonder 
What games sky-children play. 





THE COMING STORM. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


he storm is coming along the sky. 

The birds fly low and the mother hen 
Turns in her toes, and clucks and hurries ; 
The leaves skip by in little flurries ; 

The dust swirls up; the trees bend down; 
The meadows darken in a frown; 

The barn door swings and bangs, and then 
Pauses and swings, and bangs again! 

The branches toss. Run, old hen! 

She only hurries ; she does not run, 

But the little chickens do. And one 

That has strayed, and is lost, it calls and cries, 
It stretches its wings, and skips and flies ! 
Run! Make haste! 


| There is no time (make haste!) to waste, 


a 


For the storm is coming along the sky, 

Lower and lower! It’s coming nigh, 

Nigher and nigher! There is your brother ! 

See, there is another, and there is another! 

And yonder (oh, hurry!), there, there is your 
mother ! 

Run under the porch! Oh, run, run, run! 

Run under the porch as the rest have done! 

Oh, cuddle and huddle, safe from harm, 

Where your mother’s breast fluffs soft and 
warm ! 

For the meadows grow dark in a blacker 
frown! 

Then the thunder ! 
comes down ! 


Hark! How the rain 








invitation to Dorothy’s party. Two whole | 

weeks had gone by since the little pink, | 
sweet-scented envelopes had been proudly dis- 
played by the fortunate little boys and girls in 
Johnnie’s class. 

** Going? ”’ they all asked Johnnie. 
one ?’? 

‘*No,’’ he had answered bravely, each time. 
**T guess I’ll get mine to-morrow.’’ The to- 
morrows came, but the little pink envelope did 
not. Still he was patient and hopeful until the 
day of the party. 

When he saw his playmates running by, with 
happy, eager faces, he could bear it no longer. 
His mother could not comfort him. 

Why had not Dorothy remembered him? 
He had seen her every day at school. Perhaps 
she had thought him too young ; he was so little. 
With wistful eyes Johnnie looked at the big 
house on the hill. 

After a long time his tears were dry, and 
then he jumped up and ran to his mother. 

‘*Mama,’’ he cried, ‘‘I’m going! I’m going!’’ 
he repeated, not understanding the look in his 
mother’s face. ‘‘I’ve just thought when they | 


F*: a long time Johnnie had waited for an 


** Got 








| get there and don’t find me it won’t seem right, 
for I always play with them, and Dorothy’! 
feel badly when she finds she has forgotten me. | 
‘*Course,’? he continued, ‘‘I haven’t time to | 
go and buy a present, so I guess I’ll take Jerry. 





| of the responsibilities of a hostess. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


By Christine Gleason. 


| trembled, —‘‘but I’ve got to carry something— 
and I go by Dorothy’s every day, and when I 
whistle he will come running out to see me. 
Please get me ready, mama!’’ 

A great struggle was going on in his mother’s 
heart, but Johnnie did not know. 

How could she talk about intentional slights | 
when no knowledge of such a thing had ever | 
entered his honest little head? He was only | 
five and—of course there must be some reason 
for it—he should go to that party and carry his 
cat, too, and she would trust to Dorothy’s good 
nature to understand. She would surely reward 
Johnnie’s faith in her. 

**Yes, dear,’’ she said aloud, ‘‘it’s all right. | 
You shall go,’’ and she made his hasty toilet | 
while Jerry rubbed his head against Johnnie’s 
hands. 

**You’ll be good, won’t you, Jerry ?’”’ Johnnie | 
asked. | 

‘‘Miau!’’ responded Jerry. 

**Good-by!’? Johnnie called, and he trudged | 
off, holding his cat tightly in his arms. 

Meanwhile Dorothy was taking her first taste 
Her guests 
did miss little Johnnie, and ignored the laws | 


| of etiquette to such an extent as to ask why he 


had not been invited. Her explanation that 

he was a mere child was not satisfactory. 
After that nothing seemed quite so nice, the 

| candles with the rose shades did not. look half 


When the procession was over, Aunt Jennie | Anyway, a cat’s ’bout the only thing Doro- | so pretty, the fancy costumes did not seem so 


called them to the refreshment-table, and opened | thy hasn’t got. 


I—I’ll miss Jerry,’’—his lip | 


wonderful, and the numerous games that had 


me. I brought you my 
cat there is! 


but Dorothy understood. 
tears when she realized her mistake and saw 
that Johnnie’s little heart knew nothing about 
pride nor difference in ages. 
about him. 


‘fand your cat is beautiful! 
for you to just bring him to the party. 
keep him always, you love him so. And, 
Johnnie, | think you are old enough to play 
with us, and we are young enough to play with 
you—so we'll never leave you out again! 


Jerry. Hle’s the best 
to? 

Dorothy’s mother looked at her little daughter, 
Her eyes filled with 


She put her arms 
“Of course ’'m glad you came,’’ she said, 
It’s present enough 
I couldn’ t 


or 


After this the party was the merriest they 


ever knew. 


ene -————— 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, PHONETIC SPELLING 
The word for each blank may be re pre sented by 
a single letter. 
A little girl named —— one day 
Went shopping at the store ; 
An —— of silk, a pound of 
She bought, and some things more. 





“Now, how much do | ——?” she said. 
The clerk said, as he smiled, 

“J can — with just one — 
— — an honest child.” 


“Ah, sir,” she said, as she went her way, 
“I trust [ shall honest —. 


2. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in flower, but not in seed ; 
My second is in law, but not in deed, 
My third is in Alice, but not in Bess; 
My fourth is in Grace, but not in Jess. 
My whole is some thing that floats above, 


Something we honor, guard and love. 
3 OPT 
‘ u- t-e b- ou i-ad o-n 
i-h h-a-t -o- a-y -a-e; 
-t-l- a-h-c-i-g, -t-l- p-r-u-n-, 
-e-r- t- l-b-r -n- t- w-i-. 


4. CHARADE. 
When you intend to buy my first, 
My second son recall 
Though you prefer a bison 
My whole you cannot stall. 


5. MULTIPLE ENIGMAS. 
I. 

My wholes, if you please, 
Are three birds and three trees. 
My firsts in publications are seen, 
My seconds in pharmacopoeia, L ween. 
My thirds are in principalities found, 
My fourths in illuminatory resound. 
My fifths in secretary we see 
And my sixths in threnody seem to be. 


Il. 


My firsts are in placarding, not in brush; 
My seconds in facetious, but not in plush. 


My thirds are in Bordentown, not in mill; 
My fourths are in pastures, but not in will. 


My fifths are in halfpence, but not in cost ; 
My sixths are in firearms, but not in lost. 


My sevenths are in dapper, but not in wig; 
My wholes are three flowers and three animals big. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Senator, treason; imprecates, spermaceti; 
antagonist, Sts ignation; hangings, gnashing; stip- 
ulated, pl ititudes; usur per, pursue r; orche stra, 

cart- 7 se 

2. I. Truth. 11. Necessity. 

3. Shae ray, raiment—temperament. 

4. André, Washington, i. Lafayette, Mar- 
ion, Howe, Warren, Revere, Pitcairn, Cornwallis, 
Moultrie, Green. 

5. Caleb Plummer, Betsey_ 1 : 
Copperfield, Tilly Slowboy, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Dick Swiveller, Barnaby Rudge, Florence Dombey. 

6. Otto, Hannah, mum, deed, toot, peep, redder, 
refer, madam. 

7. Mandatory, prohibitory, Sey, labora- 
tory, history renovatory, explanatory, motory, 
oratory, condemnatory, consol: tory, amatory, dila- 

ory, Vi iledictory, nug: itory, satisfactory, re form- 
eeety, laudatory, prefatory, salutatory. 


Trotwood, David 
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—phy-tac-tic 
TOOTH BRUSH. 
Indispensable for travellers. 
As necessary a part of the trav- 
elling equipment as a comb and 
brush. More important than 
these in its relation to health— 
for teeth have more to do with 
health than most people realize. 
To have good teeth you must 
clean them regularly, frequent- 
ly, thoroughly,— cleaning be- 
hind and between the teeth,— 
and this is why we give the 
Prophylactic its peculiar shape. 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 
thildren’s 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow box. 
If your dealer 
hasn’t them 
sendto us. Get 
Tooth Truths,” 
and know more 
about teeth and 
their care. Sent 

























ree. 

Florence Mfg. Co., 
59 Pine Street, 
Florence, Mass. 
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KNOWS NOW 
DOCTOR WAS FOOLED BY HIS OWN CASE FORA 
TIME. 
It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get 
fooled by coffee when doctors themselves some- | 


times forget the facts. 
A physician speaks of his own experience : 


“T had used coffee for years and really did not 


exactly believe it was injuring me although I had 
palpitation of the heart every day. 

“Finally one day a severe and almost fatal 
attack of heart trouble frightened me and I gave 
up both tea and coffee, using Postum instead and 
since that time I have had absolutely no heart 
palpitation except on one or two occasions when 
1 tried a small quantity of coffee which caused 
severe irritation and proved to me I must let it 
alone. 

“When we began using Postum it seemed weak 
—that was because we did not make it according 
to directions—but now we put a little bit of butter 
in the pot when boiling and allow the Postum to 
boil full 15 minutes which gives it the proper rich 
flavor and the deep brown color. 

“T have advised a great many of my friends and 
patients to leave off coffee and drink Postum, in 
fact I daily give this advice.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum in 
place of tea and coffee in their own homes and 
prescribe it to patients, ‘“There’s a reason.” 

A remarkable little book “The Road to Well- 
ville” can be found in pkgs. 
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Ren | | 
uticura 
I SDAP al 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, 
the great skin cure, for preserving, 
purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
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| several times elected to the 
| House of Commons, and 


CURRENT EVENTS 














THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN Daaess te, Hayes, Dept. Y. Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Bradford 





Comfort 








THE MOST COMFORTABLE 





= Oregon Election.—At the state elec- 
tion in Oregon, June 4th, Gov. George E. 
Chamberlain, Democrat, was reélected, but 


in Congress. Among several amendments to 
the constitution which were voted on under 
the initiative referendum was one which pro- 
posed to give the ballot to women at all elections 
on equal terms with men. This was defeated. 


& 


Be Meat Inspection Question.—Oppo- 
sition has developed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the so-called Beveridge amendment, 
providing for inspection of meat and meat-food 


which the Senate added te the agricultural 
appropriation bill. The President transmitted 
to both Houses, June 4th, the preliminary report 
of the special investigators who were sent to 
Chicago; and accompanied it with a message 
in which he characterized the conditions dis- 
closed in the stock-yards as revolting, and urged 
| the enactment of the Beveridge amendment. 





a 


| Senator Burton of Kansas resigned his 
seat June 4th. Mr. Foster D. Coburn was 
|appointed to succeed him. Mr. Coburn is 60 
years old, and a veteran of the Civil War. He 
has been for 16 years secretary of the Kansas 
board of agriculture. 

he Anarchist Outrage at Madrid.— 

There was no foundation for the early re- 
port that the bomb which was thrown May 
31st, as the carriage containing the King and 
Queen of Spain was approaching the palace at 
| Madrid, was intended for the Grand Duke 
| Vladimir of Russia. No doubt exists that the 
| assassin intended to kill the just wedded couple, 
|and his aim was so deadly that he would have 
| accomplished his purpose had not his missile 
| been deflected by striking an electric wire. 
| Twenty-four persons were killed and eighty in- 
jured by the explosion. The King and Queen 
| displayed great courage, and on the morning 
| after the incident rode without escort through 
| the streets in an automobile. In conversation 
with the American envoy, the King expressed 
| the conviction that sooner or later the assassins 
would succeed in their attempts. 


a 


he Thrower of the Bomb was Manuel 

Morales, a Spanish anarchist from Barece- 
lona. In the first excitement following the 
tragedy he escaped ; but three days later he was 
recognized in the disguise of a workman at a 
little village a few miles from Madrid, and 
was arrested by a guard. He killed the guard, 
and then took his own life. 
some quarters that he was the same man who 
escaped after throwing a bomb at King Alfonso 


in Paris last year. ® 
| 
C= Britain and Russia.—The growing 
cordiality of feeling between Great Britain 
and Russia seems likely to be promoted by a 
visit of the British Channel fleet to Kronstadt 
this summer. More than once in recent years 
visiting war fleets have promoted international 
understandings. The visit of the French fleet 
to England, when the two governments were 
considering arrangements regarding Morocco, 
was regarded as an incident of considerable 
significance; and the visit of the French fleet to 
Kronstadt in 1897 was closely followed by the 
announcement of the Dual Alliance, 





ecent Deaths.—Michael Davitt, founder 

of the Irish Land League, and for many 
years one of the most trusted Irish leaders, died 
May 3ist, aged 60. He was identified with the 
Fenian movement, and — 
served seven years in || 
prison on the charge of 
distributing arms for pur- 
poses of rebellion. He was 





f 


after being twice disqual- 
ified, served from 1895 to 
1899. He was a vigorous 
newspaper writer and an || 
effective speaker. ——Rob- || 
ert Adams, Jr., Republican = 
Representative in Congress from the 2d Penn- 
sylvania district, committed suicide at Wash- 
ington, June 1st. He was serving his seventh 














MicHaet Davitt. 











scales, and dandruff, and the stop- 
ping of falling hair, for softening, | 
whitening, and soothing red, rough, 


and sore hands, for baby rashes, | | 


itchings, and chafings, in the form | 
of baths for annoying irritations | 
and inflammations, or undue per-| 


spiration, and for many sanative, || 
antiseptic purposes which readily || 


suggest themselves, as well as for 
all the purposes of the toilet, bath, 
and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 


2@-Matiled Free, “ How to Care for the Skin.” 





—, term, and was popular and 
influential. He was min- 
ister to Brazil 1889-90, 

|| He was 57 years old. — 
|| Hon. Arthur Pue Gorman, 
|| United States Senator from 
\ Maryland, and for many 
|| years a conspicuous leader 
of the Democratic party, 
| died June 4th, aged 67. In 
| early life he was a page 
| in the Senate. He served 
= = ='in both branches of the 

Maryland Legislature, and had been in the 

United States Senate since 1881, with the excep- 

tion of the years 1899-1903, 





SENATOR GORMAN 





It is believed in | 


the Republicans elected both Representatives | 





products entering into interstate commerce, | 
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Shoes. 


Low Cut $2.50, 
High Cut $3.00, 
DELIVERED. 







B EST MATERIALS. 


WORKMANSHIP, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


The Worcester Improved 


Elastic Stockings 


Give quick relief for Varicose 

Veins, Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 

Swollen Joints, Etc. They are 

the best in every respect, and 

s We Save You the Most Money. 

Our Facilities are the Best for Accu- 

rately and Prowptly Filling Your 

Mail Orders. Write to-day for self- 
measurement blanks and prices. 

WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING AND TRUSS 
COMPAN ufacturers, 

58 Front Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 






Sizes, 2 to 8 
Widths, 
B,C,D,E and EE. 


Honest, Sensible and Well Made. 
SOFT KID UPPERS, 
Very flexible leather soles, noiseless 


rubber heels. Best made gores. Steel 
arch supporters. Just the shoe for 


FIT THE BEST 
SHIALS T1IV 














women who are much on their feet. 












Order by mail. No trouble to fit you. 
All we need is size and width you 
usually wear. Shoes sent to any ad- 
dress in U. S. on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not as represented. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 




















Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
of 25¢c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 














Get them to make good 
profits for you. We gladly 
put you on the right track, 
which leads to hours of 
yenuine pleasure and many 
dollars in sy handling 
bees and selling their honey. 


FIVE LITTLE 


BEE - BOOKS F REE 


You’ll be more than interested 
in these helpful, easy-to-read, 
entertaining booklets. Illus- 
trated with half-tones and 
euts of bees, fixtures, ete., 
they attractively show begin: 
ners in bee-keeping how de- 
lightful and full of profit is 


BEES 
WORK 
FREE 


The Lightest 

Practical Papestiog 4 
SAVAGE 227 |; 
REPEATER>A— 


Medel 1903. 


The absence of a hammer makes 
this rifle practically accident proof. 
The magazine feature of this arm insures © 





MEDINA, OHIO. 


A QUEEN BEE. 











this fascinating business. 7o- rapidity of tire. If your dealer does not have 
day’s write for Savage 22 Repeater (weight 5 Ibs.) in stock, 
them. Address, one y* $2 a ht ee you direct. 
SAVAGE MS CO., 14 ‘treet, 
The A. I. Root Company, 1 . All Shipments Prepaid. | 


Utica, N. Y¥., U.S.A. 

















JUNIOR LEAGUE 
BASEBALL SUIT 


The complete Suit, consisting of Shirt, Pants, Cap, 
Belt and a 4-inch Initial, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


bie Suit is made of gray flannel, well finished. 

It is cut on the same pattern and follows closely 
the style of uniform 
now wom by the 
members of the Na- 
tional and American 
Leagues. The Pants 
are not padded, there- 
fore, as shown in cut. 
Sizes range from 8 to 16 years. When ordering be 
sure to give the size as well as the Initial desired. 











COWBOY LARIAT AND 
INDIAN BOW AND ARROW. 


The Lariat and Bow and Arrow given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 10c. 
extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


hese articles were fully described in The Com- 

panion of May 17th. The Lariat is about 25 
feet long, and has a spliced loop, ready for use. 
The Bow and Arrow are made for us by the 
Chippeway Indians. The ornamentation, which is 
colored, is done by the squaws. The Bow, 3 feet 
7 inches long, is of selected split ash, thoroughly 
seasoned. It is a genuine Indian Bow and Arrow. 
The demand has already been large. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 



























































The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders 


Picture between two covers 


all the marvels of the world and 
the most fascinating chapter of 
the book will be that which rep- 
resents THE COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE of the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, 


extending from Los 
Angeles, California, to Portland, 
Oregon—a veritable moving pic- 
ture thirteen hundred miles long. 

Along the COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE are 
the places and scenes that have 
made California and Oregon 
famous in all climes; the resorts 
that have for their attraction 
Nature’s most lavish gifts—both 
beautiful and weird. 


Here are the cooling forests of 
giant trees, so old that history 
reckons not their time; the ma- 
jestic mountains, capped with 
eternal snows, to invite the sum- 
mer traveller who seeks good 
health with recreation. 


Here are the ancient Missions, 
founded when the land was 
young, so cool and restful that 
you want to linger on and on delv- 
ing in their long-forgotten lore. 


Here are the shadowed valleys 
filled to overflowing with flowers 
of perennial bloom, the like of 
which no other land affords— 
and last, the blue Pacific, that 
fans you with her refreshing 
breath as you speed safely along 
within a short stone throw of the 
lace-fringed beach, or bathe in 
her invigorating waters. 

The Road of a Thousand 
Wonders calls aloud to those 
who seek the one summer vaca- 
tion of a lifetime. It cannot be 
described or imagined. You 
must traverse it to revel in its 
glories, and now is the time. 





For particulars regarding re- 
sorts, rates and trains, address 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger ‘Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, Room QO, Union Ferry 
Depot, San Francisco, California. 


SUMMER TIME ON SNOW-CAPPED SHASTA. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE | | 


reat Tunnels projected.—T wo projects | 

for the construction of railway tunnels of 
unprecedented magnitude are now under discus- 
sion. One of them, which appeals strongly to 
the imagination if it does not enlist much sym- 
pathy among practical men, is Monsieur de 
Lobel’s plan for tunneling Bering Strait to con- 
nect Siberia with Alaska. The author of this 
plan explained it before a large meeting of the 
Navy and Military Club at St. Petersburg re- 
cently. Bering Strait, he said, is about 381% | 
miles broad and 167 feet deep, but it has two | 
islands so situated that the tunnel could be 
divided into three sections of about 124% miles 
each. The other project is older, and relates 
to tunneling the English Channel between | 
Dover and Calais. French engineers have re- | 
cently been studying the enterprise anew. The 
distance is about 23% miles. ‘The work would 
be relatively easy because the tunnel would run 
through chalk. i 
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eautiful Pearls.—The pearls found on | 

the gulf coast of Lower California are said | 
to exhibit a greater variety of colors than those | 
of any other part of the world, and the business 
of pearl-fishing there is growing. ‘The chief 
colors are black, gray, red, bluish-green and 
yellowish. The red pearls rank among the 
most valuable. They possess a fine luster, and | 
many of them are large and of the most perfect 
shape. They are, however, found only occa- | 
sionally. ~ 
ae and Birds.—Prof. Joel Steb- 

bins and F. W. Carpenter of the U niversity 
of Illinois have recently succeeded in applying 
astronomical methods to the solution of a hith- 
erto unsolved problem of biology. This relates 
to the height of the flight of birds during their 
migrations at night. ‘Two telescopes were placed 
at measured distances apart (from 10 to 21 feet), 
on an east and west line, and with them two | 
observers simultaneously watched the moon. | 
The tracks of birds flying across the face of the | 
moon were noted by each observer independently 
on a lunar chart, ready at his side. The tracks, 
being projected from separate points of obser- 
| vation, of course were not identical in position, 
and their distance apart furnished the basis for 
a calculation of the ‘‘parallax’’ of the flying 
birds. ‘Two sets of observations were made, in 
|May and in October. The deduced heights 
above the ground varied from 1,400 to 5,400 feet. 
| The last, however, was an extreme case, most 
|of the measures running from 1,500 to 2,500 or 
| 3,000 feet. , 


a 











atural Wells in ‘Yucatan. — Since 
Yucatan, where the Mayas built their 
strange cities, is a coral limestone formation, 
it would, says a writer in Records of the Past, 
have been a barren desert but for its subterranean 
rivers, and the cenotes, or water caverns, which 
give access to them. The Mayas noted the 
courses of the underground streams and built 
their towns round the cenotes. Many cenotes 
are now found surrounded by ruins, and give 
indications of the methods employed by the 
Mayas to reach their cool waters. In Uxmal 
a cenote about 40 feet deep is inhabited by a 
peculiar species of fish. At Bolanchen there 
is a cenote having five openings in the rocks | 
at the bottom of the cavern. Ladders made by 
tying tree trunks together lead down a total 
distance of 1,400 feet, but the perpendicular | 
depth from the surface to the water is not over | 
500 feet. 





& 





he Simplex Pile.—The Simplex pile, 

which has been in use for some time past | 
in England and elsewhere, has lately been 
improved. Its principal feature is a cylinder 
of strong metal tubing, which, in some cases, 
is as much as two feet in diameter, pointed at 
the lower end, but having the pointed end so 
constructed that, after the tube has been driven 
home and filled with concrete, it opens on hinges 
so that the tube can be drawn upward, leaving | 
the shaft of concrete in the ground. As the 
| concrete is filled in from above and pounded 
down, the tube is gradually withdrawn upward, 
| a couple of feetatatime. Just above the pointed 
end the diameter of the tube, for a short dis- | 
tance, is a little enlarged. The consequence is 
that for the greater part of its length the tube 
does not press tightly against the ground, and | 
thus the operation of withdrawing it is more 
easily performed. After the tube is drawn up | 
the ground eventually settles tightly round the | 
concrete shaft. 


















The best preparation tor the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [ Adv. | 


GOOD INCOMES, 


$15.00 TO $20.00 A WEEK. 


No trouble getting orders. Hand 

some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. Charges paid. 
For full particulars about this ad. address, 


rT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
-- sey Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComMPANY 


iS 
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I 
have been 
making 
shoes for 
54 years 





Daviv Cum 
and every week-day for the past half- 
century I have studied hard to manu- 
facture the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now make the | 


Worth | 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women tell me it’s 
by far the most comfortable shoe they ever 
wore. I make them in up-to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really believe that 
for style, comfort and durability they are J} 
unequaled by any other shoe. 


INGS, 





If your dealer hasn’t them, write for 
illustrated spring booklet, and I will 
find a way to supply you. 

Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co. *” “osrof" ** 




















STEVENS 


wee oa) 
Voll cover benahs “ 


/ JSTEVENS ARMS &-T0 
’ 
i 





UST the thing to decorate 
your room, Boys! Pre- 
pared in ten striking colors 
by a well-known artist. Di- 
mensions 15 by 20 inches. 
Very Attractive in Every Way. 
Send 6 cents for STEVENS LITH- 
OGRAPHED HANGER NOW. 
Remember on Your 
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best Steel Pen that can be made. 


They are the 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 





Twelve samples (different patterns) sent post- 


paid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW ne. 
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with them. Its purity, freshness 
to the pleasure of the journey. Ei 


If your dealer 
doesn't keep 
Welch's, send 
$3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, 
expréss pre- 
paid east of 
Omaha. 
Booklet of 40 
delicious ways 
of using 
Welch's Grape 
Juice, free. 
Sample 3-oz. 
bottle, 10 cts. 





HOUGHTFUL travellers do not depend upon the uncertain drinks 


Welch's Grape Juice 





They take a bottle of 


on trains. 


and sustaining influence add much 
For every kind of an outing as 
well as for every home occa- 
sion there is no beverage so 
satisfying and beneficial as 


Welch's Grape Juice. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
92 Westfield, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


1.75 a year, in advance. 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to . 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


#1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





“GROWING PAINS.” 


he evil that may be caused 

by a phrase is well exem- 
plified by the term “ growing 
pains.” Many a cripple to-day 
owes his misfortune to the fact 
that the first symptoms of his 
disease were misinterpreted. The recurring pains 
of which he complained, which caused him to limp 
at times or to ery out in his sleep, were called by 
his parents growing pains, and were thought to 
signify nothing more than the effort of nature 
to adjust the growing bones and muscles and 
sinews to each other. 

Of course every child has innumerable little 
aches and pains, the result of fatigue, slight 
sprains, stone-bruises, and the like, and it is well 
that fond parents should not take too much notice 
of them, lest they foster a disposition in the child 
to worry over illnesses. The cause of such occa- 
sional pains is usually apparent, and a night’s rest 
or a day in the house will dispel it. But when the 
pain recurs from time to time without evident 
cause, or when ordinary romping during the day 
is followed by a night of aching, and perhaps a 
limp for a day or two, it is possible that there 
is some serious underlying cause, and the family 
physician should be consulted. 

Frequent complaint of pain in the knee is one 
of the signs of beginning hip disease, but exami- 
nation shows the knee to be apparently sound, 
and so the home diagnosis of growing pains is 
made, and the real trouble in the hip is overlooked, 
often until it is too late to prevent permanent 
lameness. 

Although not called growing pains, repeated 
attacks of stomach-ache in children should not be 
slighted, for they may be a symptom of early spinal 
disease. The complaint of pain in the stomach, 
when not referable to green apples or a surfeit 
of pastry, especially when the complaint is made 
at the close of the day or during the night, should 
excite suspicion, and if often repeated, should 
indicate the necessity of a careful examination of 
the spine. Growing pains may be due to rheuma- 
tism, which, if not detected and correctly treated, 
may lead to disease of the heart. 

A less serious trouble, but one demanding medi- 
cal treatment, which may cause an aching in the 
limbs, is malaria. This is a dangerous diagnosis, 
for if incorrect it may be as serious in its conse- 
quenees as that of growing pains, and even if the 
child has had an unmistakable attack of malaria, 
the parent should not be content with that expla- 
nation of its aches and pains; but should refer 
the matter to the doctor. 

It should always be remembered that growth is 
a normal process, and should no more be accom- 
panied by pain than digestion or breathing. 





* 
ALTITUDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


light differences in distance from the center of 

the globe prove extremely important by com- 
parison with differences in location on its surface. 
To look down a mile upon an object below, as one 
can do from the rim of the Grand Cafion of Ari- 
zona, constitutes a bewildering experience, yet 
that distance on the surface is of little account. 
One must travel north or south hundreds of miles 
to experience as much change in the climate as 
would be afforded by a few hundred feet on the 
vertical line. 

The differences between Eastern and Western 
elevations in the United States are most striking. 
“Colorado has forty peaks which are more than 
fourteen thousand feet above sea-level. Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire and Mount 
Mitchell in North Carolina, the highest peaks of 
the Appalachian system, North and South respect- 
ively, are considerably less than half as high as 
this above the ocean. Several transcontinental 
railroads in the West pull their main-line trains 
over a greater elevation than that reached"by the 
cog railroad up New Hampshire’s proud peak. 
But of course in the West these elevations are 
reached gradually. 

Most American cities are low. Chicago is only 
about six hundred feet above sea-level, and Pitts- 
burg but a hundred feet higher. Philadelphia 
ranges from sea-level to a height in its suburbs of 
about three hundred feet. Minneapolis, near the 
head of the Mississippi, has an elevation of less 
than a thousand feet, and various parts of New 
Orleans at the mouth of the river are recorded in 
the government tables as having elevations from 
one foot to fifty feet. St. Louis, as might be ex- 
pected, lies about half-way between these ter- 
minal cities, 

Montana is up in the air, with its leading city 
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perched at the elevation of the highest peaks of | 
the Adirondack Mountains of New York. In 


Y | Denver there is a mark, near the state Capitol, 


which is just one mile above sea-level. New 


Mexico is a table-land territory. 


* © 


ROPING A BEAR. 

he cowboys of Texas have many amusing ex- 

periences, and the occasional spice of danger | 

in their lives is always welcomed. In “Cattle 

Brands” one of them tells of being mixed up with 
a bear. 


One morning, shortly after daybreak, another 
lad and myself walked out to unhobble some extra 
horses which we had with us. The horses had 
strayed nearly a mile from camp, and when we 
came up to them we saw that they were scared. 

We crept up the little hill, and there, over in a | 
“draw,” was the cause of their fear—a big, old | 
lank cinnamon. He was feeding along, headed 
for a thicket of about ten acres. 

The lad who was with me stayed and watched 
him, while I hurried back, unhobbled the horses, 
and rushed them into camp. hustled out every 
man, and they cinched the saddles on those horses 
rapidly. By the time we had reached the lad who 
had stayed to watch, the bear had entered the 
thicket. Some one suggested the idea that we | 
could drive him out into the open and rope him. | 

Well, I was handy with a rope, and the boys 
knew it, so I and three others who could twirl a 
rope were sent round to rope him in case he came 
out. We were beginning to think we had missed 
him when he suddenly lumbered out directly 
opposite me and ambled away toward the big 
thicket. 

I was riding a cream-colored horse, as good a 
one as ever stood on four pegs, except that he was 
nervous. He had never seen a bear, and when 
I gave him the rowel, he went after that bear like 
a cat after a mouse. 

But at the first sniff he caught of the bear he 
whirled quicker than lightning. I had made m 
east, and the loop settled over Mr. Bear’s shoul- 
ders, with one of his forefeet through it. I had 
tied the rope in a hard knot to the pommel, and 
the way my horse checked that bear was a caution. 
The horse snorted and spun round like a top, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it there was a 
bear, a cream-colored horse and a man sandwiched 
into a pile on the ground, and securely tied with 
a three-eighths-inch rope. The horse cried with 
fear and the bear grinned. The running noose 
had eut his wind so badly that he could hardly 
offer much resistance. | 

The other three rode up. One finally found his 
senses, and dismounting, cut the rope in half a 
dozen places and untied the bundle. My horse 
floundered to his feet and ran off; but before the 
bear could free the noose the boys got enough 
lead into him at close quarters to hold him down. 

I was the only man in the crowd who didn’t 
enjoy the bear-chase. 
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THE POLITE BURMAN. 


n the cities of Burma, where the natives have 

been long in contact with Europeans, says the 
author of “Burma, Painted and Described,” they 
have lost some of their traditional politeness; but 
in the country districts old-school courtesy is still 
the custom. 


An English gentleman who had bought a new 
pony was trying him out on a Burman road, when 
the ‘animal bolted, and ran at top speed down a 
narrow road, 

In the way ahead was a native cart, in which 
was a family party out holiday-making. 

The pony dashed into the back of the cart, threw 
his rider into the midst of the merrymakers, and 
severely injured the Burman who was —— 

Before the Englishman had an opportunity to 
explain his unexpected onslaught the Burman 
picked himself up and bowed low. 

“My lord, my lord,” he said, apologetically, “the 
cart should not have been there.” 


* © 


HE WAS IT. 


t was Oliver Wendell Holmes—was it not ?—who 

was asked, after he had made a trip across the 
ocean, if he had done any literary work while on 
board the ship, and answered that he “had been 
a frequent contributor to the Atlantic.” 


Somewhat similar is an anecdote related of a 
New York merchant whose business had required 
him to make several journeys to San Francisco 
and back during the year. 

While on one of these long trips, after he had 
exhausted the stock of reading-matter he had 
brought with him, he was showing a fellow passen- 
ger a bundle of the popular magazines that formed 
a part of the supply. 

‘You don’t seem to have the Overland Monthly 
here,” remarked the passenger. 

“Huh!” exclaimed the New Yorker. “I’m the 
overland monthly myself.” 


* 


TAKING NO CHANCES. 


n old Pennsylvania farmer, while on a visit to 
Philadelphia, says a writer in the Public 
Ledger, was taken with a violent toothache, and 


| order, bank draft, or registered letter. 





calling on a dentist, was informed that the tooth 
must be extracted, and that he had better take 
gas for the operation. 

The patient agreed to this, and then started to 
count his money. 

The dentist remarked, “Oh, you need not pay 
me until I have finished.” 

“IT reckon not,” replied the farmer, “but if you 
are going to make me unconscious, [ thought I’ 
jest like to see how I stand.” 


* © 


CONSOLATION. 


| 

P pig omen, who has since attained prominence | 
in New York, says a writer in the Sun, was in 

his earlier years called from a village church. One | 


“They will get a better preacher to take my | 
place,”’ he consoled her. 
“No, that’s just the trouble,” she said. 


“Every 
preacher, lately, is worse than the last.” 


® © | 


VERY LIKE IT. 


is mother tucked four-year-old Johnny away 
in the top berth of the sleeping-car, says a | 
writer in Youth. Hearing him stirring in the | 
middle of the night, she called softly: | 
“Johnny, do you know where you are?” 


“Tourse I do,” he returned, sturdily. “I’m in | 
the top drawer.” | 


ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby Is 
To Be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 

Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. | 
These pure, sweet and gentle curatives afford instant | 
relief, permit rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
point to a speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings 
and chatings of infants and children. Cures made in 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- 


manent and economical. [Adv. 
STAMPS 100 all different genuine Mexico, 

Philip. — Persia, China 5¢ 

. 


Uruguay, Cuba, etc., with Album, only 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hingés, 8c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis,Mo. 


Summer Shirt-Waists 


NEW YORK STYLES 


You will certainly need a few extra ready-made 
waists for your Summer outht. We illustrate a 
ge offer in 
this advertisement. 
Others are shown 

















in our new Shirt- 
Waist Supplement 
—sent free on re- 
uest. Sizes 32 to 
4 bust measure. 


No. 177. sus 


a waist 


of White Irish Linen- 


“Tommy Atkins" 
model. The closing is 
made at the center of 
the front through a 
box-plait. The back 
is plain, in imitation 
of men’s attire. A re- 
movable turn-over col- 
lar, with rounded cor- 
ners, 1s a smart acqui- 
sition, and regulation 
shirt-sleeves with stiff 
cuffs are employed. 
Regular value, $1.35. Special price, $1.00. Postage, 
15 cents. Remit by post-office money- , express money- 
not stamps. 

If you are not satisfied, you may return the 
waist and we will refund your money. 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00, 
illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Supplement 
—sent e on request. | 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. | 
Mail Orders Only. NoAgentsor Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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SUMMER SPORT 


of every kind. for your vacation and coming holidays 
Camping. Golfing, Baseball, Football, Fishing and Tennis 
outfits, Hammocks, Skates. Fireworks—in fact s 
everything for indoor and outdoor pastimes can 
be found in our up to date illustrated cat- 
alog, which will be sent on request, 


FREE cosas 























CREST TRADING CO. 

10H Witmerk Buildi: N. Y. 
Boys’ 

ought to make their mothers 

look up the Quarter Size idea in 


ARROW 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


It’s comfort for boy’s neck. 

Boy’s booklet tells why. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
463 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
wea? WHITCOMB’S 
“FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft, 
flexible, perfect-fitting and 













handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 


An lowa woman writes: “* First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years.” 

A Boston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6E Lace boots. I never had 
anything so comfortable. I 









wear them all Perfect fit 
the time.” a 
funded. 
(LACE, $3.00) 
Prices; BUTTON, $3.25 } Postpaid 
Uoxrorps, §$2:50) 


Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 
Eastern Shoe Co.,202 Broadway, Beverly, Mass, 
N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Special inducements. 















of Sweets 


Laden with riches from the Isles of Spice, 
with spoils from the Land of the Bee, what 
confection brings so rich and sweet a cargo 
to the waiting palate as 


NABISC 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


Exquisite confections that accord with every 
dessert, that hold fresh enjoyment for the 
expectant guest, and add new refinements to 
the pleasures of the table. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—Another confection shaped like an 
almond, yet not an almond, but really an airy text- 
ure of shell enclosing a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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DELICATE SUMMER WEAR,» 
COLORED OR WHITE, LINEN, 
LACE, SILK, will last twice as long # 
when washed with PEARLINE only—@% 


look better too. 


earline’s 


gentle treatment 


WITHOUT 


RUBBING or help of any sort, loosens alll 


dirt, and EASY RINSING frees it, leav 


no trace of Soap or unpleasant Odor. 


td | 


'BAR SOAP cannot be made which rinses so 
easily, quickly and thoroughly as PEARLINE. 


A chemical analysis or practical home test will 


prove this statement. 
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Whittier and the Catamount 


BY C. A. LAWRENCE 





best-known characters of the lower White 
Mountain region, ‘‘Bear’’ Piper, who 

was christened Joshua N. More than sixty 
years ago, impelled by his love of the woods 
and his gun, he found a farm at the eastern 
base of Mount Chocorua. 
The region was wild. 


TT years ago there passed away one of the 


The unbroken forests 


extended over a large portion of the country to | 
be seen from the mountain top. But the forests 
of that day were evergreen, where to-day they | the hound. 
In Piper’s day the tribe of | again they could hear, all too near on the right 


are largely oak. 


bruin was large and formidable. He followed 





them with his sure rifle, often hunting all night, 
frequently on the trail for days at a time, until 
he had driven them back among the almost 
inaccessible rocks of the higher portions of the 
mountain, or over its ridge toward the Pemige- 
wasset wilderness. Over seventy in all fell to 
his deadly aim. For many years a wooden 
bear ornamented the ridge of his old red barn, 
still standing beside the old post-road. 

Like most individuals of his class, he became 
widely known throughout the center of the 
state, especially as he surveyed and cut the first 
of the five trails that now mount the slopes of 
Chocorua. 

Among those who came to be guided up the 
mountain was Mr. Whittier. And from the 
aged widow of Mr. Piper comes this story of 
an ascent made by him. The party came from 
Tamworth in charge of their host, Doctor 
Downes, and in the party, besides Whittier, 
Mrs. Piper says there were Lucy Larecom, one 
of the Cary sisters, Mr. Storer, a Boston mer- 
chant, and his wife, and one of the daughters 
of Governor Goodwin, the war-time governor 
of the state. 

It was before even the Piper trail had been 
cut; but secure in his knowledge of the moun- 
tain, the old hunter led them safely to the top, 
which had not then been denuded either by the 
fire or the great slide on the western slope. 

They enjoyed the day, as thousands have 
enjoyed it since then, and toward nightfall Mr. 
Piper advised a return. Straight down he led 
them, over the great ridge which lies to the 
south of the main ravine on the east side, and 
from some parts of which the snug farmhouse 
can be seen far below. 


At the head of the ravine he separated the 


party, sending half down on the north side of 
the brook, while he remained with the others. 
They could shout across to each other and be 
readily heard at some points. They had lingered 
full long, and dusk began to fall before they 
had accomplished more than half of the distance, 
which is about four miles. 

Soon Mr. Piper’s trained senses detected the 
presence of some animal of the cat tribe hovering 
unpleasantly near, now appearing to the right, 
again skulking ahead and reappearing upon the 
left, but always nearer than was agreeable, 
and plainly desperate with hunger. 

It grew darker, and with a party as large as 
his, strung out in single file, Mr. Piper knew 
the situation to be unpleasant, to say the least. 
Finally, catching sight of it as it crossed a 
patch of sky in the treetops, he saw it to be 
either a very lafge Canada lynx or a panther, 
but just which even his educated eye was too 
slow to determine. 

But Piper knew that ahead of them, on the 
slope of what is known as Roundtop, a shoulder 
of the mountain, there was a narrow ravine 
through which they must pass, with trees 
growing overhead and affording an unusual 
opportunity for attack. 

Without firearms, Mr. Piper was not above a 
reasonable dread of the beast, although with 
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his rifle he often had 
tramped this very spot late 
at night. But another item 
of note was also absent this 
evening. This was a fine 
old hound, named Pelter, 
who had killed many a bear 
almost unaided. 

Had Pelter been present, affairs might have 
taken a different turn. 
which he knew commanded a view of the farm- 
house, the master whistled long for the hound ; 
but Mrs. Piper says he was at that moment 
snug beside her chair before the fire. No sound 
reached his dull ear, and he slept on. 

At last the guide was constrained to tell the 
party of his fears, and to urge them to keep 
together. Then it occurred to him to imitate 
The idea found favor, for now and 


hand, the stealthy bounds of the beast as it 


crept forward, emboldened by 
the coming of night. 
‘‘Luey,’’ asked the gentle 


CAN 
believe I can.’’ 





thereafter no voice was louder in 
the chorus than that of the poet, 
and he also said that the mimicry 
was startlingly true to life. 

So down the mountain and 
through the dark woods they 
went, keeping close together and 
making the old ravine ring with 
their weird yells. 

The other party, thinking it 
all a joke, began to imitate 
them, and the children of the 
Piper family, now gray-headed 
men and women, tell with a 
laugh of their delight at the 
pandemonium as the company 
drew near the house. 

The effect upon the creature, 
whatever it was, proved to be 
telling, for, doubtless concluding 
that all howls meant the same 
thing, it took to the upper slopes, 
and was heard no more. 

But the picture of the bard of 
Amesbury, striding down the 
mountain slope and howling like 
a fox-runner, will never fade from the minds of 
the Piper family. 


* 


AN UNSYMPATHETIC STRIKE. 


he Warsaw correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette recently disclosed the fact that the 
upper servant of Russia has rather an easy 
time of it. During a period when the waiters 
and chambermaids were forcibly sent out of the 
Warsaw hotels and restaurants on strike, many 
of the servants in private houses flatly refused 
to leave their work, and those who did go into 
the streets soon returned. 


A servant in the employ of one old nobleman, 
who does not exact much work from his house- 
hold, received the men who had come to per- 
suade him to join them, reclining on a sofa. 

‘‘What do you gentlemen want?’’ he asked, 
languidly, when the four delegates were ushered 
into his presence by the scared kitchen maid. 

‘*You must come into the streets.’’ 

‘**But what for?’’ 

‘“*To join the general strike for a universal 
eight-hour day.’’ 

The servant sprang from his sofa. 

‘*How dare you even suggest such a thing ?’’ 
he demanded, indignantly. **T never heard of 
anything like it in my life! Eight hours, indeed! 
Why, you won’t find a self-respecting footman 
in the whole town to support such a movement !’’ 

‘How many hours do you work?’ asked 
the astonished delegates, who looked upon all 
domestic servants as white slaves. 

‘*Two or three at the most. I spend much 
of my time on this sofa, reading the newspapers, 
which are very interesting just now. 1 can 
just see myself walking about the muddy streets 
to get eight hours’ work a day! I’m not fool 
enough for that, gentlemen !’’ 

‘*Then give us some money for the commit- 
tee,’’ the deputation urged. 

**Never! I should be acting against all my 
principles if I gave as much as a copeck toward 
supporting an organization which is in favor of 
domestic servants working eight hours a day !’’ 


h 
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WELL-BRED PIGS. 


he pig is an abused animal. Naturally neat, 
he is condemned to the sty and to a reputa- 
tion of an unsavory nature. 


the market and pronounced greedy. There are 


lands, however, where his character is re- 
spected, his true individuality preserved. One 
of these discriminating localities is Servia, 


‘*The Poor Man’s Paradise,’’ as a writer in 
the London Graphic calls it. 


One of the staple industries of Servia is the 
raising of pigs. The animals are gaunt and 
gray, with long hair and legs. Their sties are 
large and luxurious and clean. During the 
daytime the great droves are allowed to wander 
freely about the woods and near the rivers. 

There is but one swineherd to a village. 
When it is time to gather the creatures in for 
the night, he goes about the task with little 
trouble. Each pig knows its own habitation, 
and as the herder drives the lot up the village 
streets, one by one the docile animals drop out 
and enter the precincts of their owners. ‘They 
have no mark to distinguish them, but a mis- 
take is seldom made. Pigs may not be intel- 
lectual, but at least they know enough to go 
home when the time comes. 





Arrived upon a knoll | 


Quaker poet, ‘‘can thee howl? L | 


And the old guide said that | 
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MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all 
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the great resorts. They have through 
Pullman sleeping cars from New York, re The 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffaloand Niagara AORTA ES“ 
Falls via the Best 
F 4 Toilet 
in Paper 
IFO J in the 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” Hh, Neat 
A night’s ride takes you from any of | ' TOWLET " Clean, 
these places to the center of the moun- | |) | 80Stow mass, 
tains in time for breakfast next morning. : we Handy 
For a copy of “ The Adirondack Moun | Package. 
tains and How to Reach Them,” which is 
No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ | A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro 


*Four-Track Series.” containing a fine 
map of the Adirondack Mountains and ad- 
jacent territory, with useful information in 
regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, ete., 
send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
Manager General Advertising Depart- 
ment, Room 128AF, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Serves 
-one sheet at 


tected from dirt, dust and germs 
from the original package 
atime. No litter, no waste 
Eight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year Kach package 
comes in a patented, handy and dust- 
proof box, with convenient hanger, ready 
for instant use anywhere 
Uf dealer doesn’t carry” Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day Jor Sree samples and prices. 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York. 
: THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 














116 Bedford St., Boston. 
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CANDY CLUBS 


A Large Box of Booth’s Delicious 
Chocolates Absolutely Free. 








The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantiy. 
The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 
Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. Yellow Label. 
All druggists, 15c.,or by mail. 
Dent's Corn Gum cures 
corns and bunions, l6c. 
¢. 8 DENT & CO., 
51 Larned &St., Detroit, Mich. 














Ladies from all over the country who sent for the 
trial box of Booth’s Chocolates (the cost of this box 
being 25 cents, with an explanation of how to get, 
absolutely free, a large box weighing over a pound) 
and have tasted “that certain something” that makes 
Booth’s Chocolates so popular that all other Choco- 
lates are abandoned, are forming what they call 
Candy Clubs, and are getting not only a great deal 
of satisfaction, but also a great deal of delicious free 
candy, without any special effort on their part. 

Send 25 cents to-day and get a large box of the most 
deliciously and delicately flavored Booth’s Chocolates, 
and full instructions how to get over a pound of these 
same Chocolates for nothing. 

This is an offer that we cannot afford to keep open 
very long,and the old adage, “first come first served,” 
holds good here as elsewhere. Write to-day. 

Wilfrid I. Booth, Confectioner, Elmira, N. Y. 




















PAIN’S FIREWORKS 


Mixed $5.00, $7.00 to $300.00 net. 


Special Assortment 
for 1906. Children’s $1.00 and $2.00 net. 


Send for full Illustrated Catalogue. 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Aerial $45.00 to $360.00 net. 


Telephones 4819 Cortlandt. 
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Necco 


SWEETS 









Willing, glad and proud to acknowl- 
edge its products, the New England 
Confectionery Company stamps each box 
of NECCO SWEETS with its personal seal. 
This is your guide in buying the most delicious and 
wholesome candies in over 500 varieties. 


lenox GgenteKes 


are among the number and are the very highest achievement of the 
modern candy kitchen. Next time you buy chocolates, bon bons, 
or even the simple hard candies—buy the box bearing the seal of 
NECCO SWEETS—so you may be sure of best quality, cleanli- 
ness and wholesomeness. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, 
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THE DEMAND =; 





aS 
% For descriptive matter of the New Companion Sewing 3% 
s% Machine was never greater. SY 
&% AY special inquiry pertaining to our "modern method" of 3% 
&% direct shipment from the factory to the home, with the 32% 
3% consequent saving to the purchaser, will be promptly answered. 3% 
3% Every purchaser allowed thirty days’ trial, s% 
, i Be wv 
and is also given a ten years warranty. aS 
A 
as We shall be glad to mail to any address samples of stitching i 
5 done on the New Companion Sewing Machine. These ag 
p samples of stitching, together with our booklet, mailed free. a 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. we 
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© HOUSEHOLD 
FAVORITES 


Sawyer’s Crystal Ammonia. 


The kind that cleans clean. A great help in the 
laundry, and for cleaning floors, woodwork, and 
house-cleaning generally. For best results refuse 
unknown and untried brands, and keep to Sawyer’s; 
it’s extra strong and uniform in quality. 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue. 


The kind that gives a beautiful tint to linens, 
laces, and goods that are worn and faded. 

Don’t risk your linen with new-fangled blues; use 
Sawyer’s, and you'll have good results every time. 


Sawyer’s Shaker Extract 
Witch-Hazel. 


The great family aid for Burns, Bruises, Wounds, 
Sprains, Neuralgia, Headache, etc. Better order a 
bottle of Sawyer’s at once and be ready for an 

emergency. Invaluable for sunburn. 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


SYAIVANGENRIES: 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 67 BROAD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








